WITH  SMOKERS  WHO  KNOW. . .  ITS 

sAMEES  FOR 
MMMMSSl 


..»,»..  "'•-^v 


Yes,  Camels  are  SO  MHjD  that  in  a  coast-to-coast  test 

of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  smoked  Camels —  \    \J| 

and  only  Camels — for  30  consecutive  days,  noted  throat 

.  S 

specialists,  making  weekly  examinations,  reported  ft  "■fff'^S" 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CASE  OF  THROAT 
IRRITATION  due  to  smoking  CAMELS! 


(gSSP^ 
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NEW  SPECIAL  CAMPUS  STORE 
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THE  SMARTEST 
MEN  ARE 

renting! 


Look  at  it  this  way:  if  you  can 
get  one  of  the  best-looking 
formol  outfits  you've  ever  seen 
altered  to  fit  you  exactly... 
delivered  freshly  cleaned  and 
pressed — if  you  know  it's  correctly 
styled  . . .  backed  by  Gingiss 
Brothers,  the  most  famous  name  in  fine 
formolwear  rental — why  not 
money  while  you  look  your  bestf 

CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES  OF  GINGISS  BROS. 
FORMALWEAR  RENTAL  SERVICE 

INDIVIDUAL  ALTERATIONS— sknifui 

tailoring   adjustments  to  your 

UP-TO-DATE  FASMONS-top  qUaii.y 

fabrics    in    any    style    of    forr 

dress,  cutaways,  strollers,  tuxedos,  and 

formals  .  .  .  handsomely  cut  and  tailored! 

ACCESSORY  SERVICE-Gingta  ero.. 

con  provide  you  with*  any  formal  accessory  — 
jewelry,  shoes,  hat,  scarf,  even  an 
evening  topcoat  or  cape — if  needed. 

THAT  FRESHLY(-PRESSED  L00K-.».ry 

Gingiss  outfit  is  freshly  cleaned  and  pressed, 
delivered  on  time,  in  perfect  condition. 


Send  for  the  Gingiss  "Guido  to  Fashion 
Formal  Occasions,  with  Special  Notes 
Wedding  Customs."  It's  free. 


SIHSISS  BROTHERS 


Now  close  to  campus 

1718  Sherman 

Still  in  Chicago  at 

177  N.  State 


DAvis  8-6100 

ANdover  3-7075 


(your  campus  favorite . . 
J  TERRYCLOTH 
I        is  here  in  new 
EASTER  TRIM 


| 

it  s  new  /  f^^fm  ,j7Zk_ 

*S     rlf   JmMQ 
1  jL   -1/  rCMKw 

it  s  style-wise    A \    ,p/   Lypv 
#*s  laundry-proof      f^^n      -y 
it's  all  terry  cloth 

TERRY  SPORTSTERS 

At  last!  Shorts  and  shirts  of 
Terrycloth.  Tennis,  dorm  or  beach- 
perfect.  Washes,  packs,  doesn't 
need  ironing. 

Men's  or  Women's  sizes  in  white 
only,  with  red,  blue,  green  or  N.U. 
purple  embroidered  monogram. 
Men's  shirt,  S.M.L. 

$8.25  monogrammed 
Women's  Shirt,  12-20 

$8.95  monogrammed 
Men's  Shorts,  32-44 

$7.95  monogrammed 
Women's  shorts. and  bra,  S,M,L. 

$6.75  monogrammed 

ffh  m  m 


&^ 


w. 


S\lilOT 


ft  fl^, 


TERRY  SHORT-SNORTERS 

Study  if  you  must,  play  as 
much  as  you  like  in  these 
shortie  jackets.  Wear  them  to 
breakfast,  beach  or  class.  Pack 
for  weekends.  Scrub  them,  lend 
them,  love  them!  Four-season 
campus  MUSTS. 

Men's  and  Women's  styles 
in  white  only  with  monogram 
embroidered  in  red,  blue,  green 
or  N.U.  Purple. 
Men's  shortie  jacket, 
S(34-36),    M(38),  L(40),   XL- 
(42-44)   $12.95  monogrammed 
Women's  shortie  coat,  12-20 
$12.50  monogrammed 

Roommate  got  your  duds?  Laun- 
dry lose  them  ?  Stitch-happy  with 
labels?  TERRIES  ARE  ALL 
YOURS— PERSONALLY 
MONOGRAM  MED  BY 
FRANKLIN-BAYER. 


NO  SHOPPING  WORRIES...  Just  order  by 
mail.  Clip  this  ad  and  encircle  your  choice. 
Include  size,  monogram  color,  name  and 
address,  and  check.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.'s.  Add 
2%  Illinois  Occupational  Tax. 


vrankjin-Kduer 

J  THE  LINEN     ))        SHOP,  INC. 
630  North  Michigan  Avanuc 
Chicago  1  I,  Illinois 


) 


YSur  campus 
headquarters 
for   Terry 
Casuals 


Spring  is  here!  Da  wing  is  on  da  boid! 

Last  Thursday  Percival  and  Percinetla  —  two  "rabbid"  Parrot 
fans  tossed  their  books  aside  and  went  out  to  see  the  town. 
Here   are  some  of  the  things  they   ran   across: 


Snaparong  terrycloth  snap-on 
towel  tor  him  .  .  .  Wraparong  foi 
her.  Just  "wrap  'em  on,  snap  'err 
on"  for  that  dash  between  your 
room  and  the  shows:-.  Phone  call? 
Wrap  .  .  .  snap  .  .  .  you're  bundled 
that  quickl  And  al!  YOURS  with 
o  personal  monogram.  Tear  out 
the  Franklin-Bayer  ad  on  this  page 
and  send  it  in  today.  His'n  .  .  . 
$2.50  (plus  .95  monogrammed); 
Her'n  .  .  .  $3.95  (plus  .95  mono- 
grammed.) Choose  yours  in  white 
with  red,  blue,  green  or  N.U. 
Purple  embroidered  monogram. 
Add  2%  Illinois  Sales  Tax.  Sizes 
s.m.l.    Better    blurry! 


z 


Do  you  have  to  be  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  sledge-hammer  to 
wake  you  up?  Or  will  a  gentle 
whisper  do  the  job?  Little  matter: 
Baby  (3'/2  inches  high)  Ben  can 
do  it  either  way  —  loud  or  soft  — 
with  the  simple  touch  of  a  lever. 
Don't  gamble  on  missing  an  im- 
portant exam.  Get  a  Baby  Ben 
right  away  at  LENNA  JEWELERS. 
Plain  dial  $5.23,  tax  included; 
luminous  $6.90,  including  tax.  Bring 
in  your  old  clunk  (pardon,  "clock") 
for  a  trade-in. 
At  Lenna  Jewelers — -1619  Sherman 


'Three    o'clock    in    the    morning" 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  o'clock. 
Late?  Sure!  And  where  can  you 
find  a  place  to  get  a  pick-me-up 
snack  before  hitting  the  hay  at 
that  time?  We  make  a  regular 
habit  of  going  to  the  place  that 
always  keeps  the  porch  light  lit 
for  those  who  like  to  come  home 
on  the  milk-man's  truck.  It's  the 
TODDLE  HOUSE.  Why  don't  you 
try  it?  Next  time  you're  looking 
for  a  good  place  to  get  a  tasty 
quick  meal  —  breakfast,  lunch 
luppar,  or  mack  —  toddle  on 
down    to    the    TODDLE    HOUSE. 

1816    Sherman;    935    Chicago;    or 

7044    N.    Sheridan. 

TODDLE  HOUSE 


3. 


M'  lady  loves  flowers  for  Easter. 
And  she's  liable  to  throw  a  little 
bit  of  that  love  your  way  if  you 
remember  to  send  her  an  Easter 
corsage  or  bouquet.  This  is  one 
time  you  gotta'  unloose  the  purse 
string,  Buster,  but  you'll  be  glad 
you  did  afterward.  Try  it  and  seel 
Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  dial 
UNiversity  4-8420.  It's  as  easy  as 
that.  So  go  on  .  .  .  do  it  now 
before  you  forget!  Central  Florist 
gives  each  corsage  a  sparkling 
individual  touch,  and  delivers  it 
with  a  personal  note  from  you. 
Central   Florist— 2116  Central 


Our  full  Spring  line  of 
racquets  and  equipment  is 
ready  for  you  now! 


CHAS.  A. 

STEVENS 


£  CO 


HUBBARD        WOODS 


Your  best  line.. 


a  bee-line  to  Stevens'  junior  deb! 

A  little  allowance  goes  a  longer  way  with 
extra-value  fashions  like  our  redingote!    Summerweight 
wool  coat  with  all  the  news...  butterfly  sleeves,  bloused  back, 
nipped-in  waist  you  juniors  wear  so  well... plus  a  pretty  print  to 
catch  you  compliments  all    year  long!  Both  parts  for  the 
price  of  one... just  one  of  our  extra  values  for 

your  money!   Navy  all-wool  coat,  navy  or  cherry 
print  dress.  Complete,  only  #20.95 

Jr.  Deb  Shop,    Hubbard  Woods  and  Chicago 


I 


Hubbard  Woods  Hours:  10  to  5:30 


vv\>;>. , 


Come  with  us  on  a  lour  of  50  glorious 
years — half  a  century  at  Northwestern. 
We'll  hit  all  the  high  spots  but  we  wont 
linger  long  at  any  one — we  haven't  that 
much  time. 

And,  now,  all  aboard  and  off  to 
1900  ... 

It's  a  crisp  October  morning  at  the 
Rock  .  .  .  everyone  is  there  booming  out 
the  class  yel  1 : 

Chuck  a  hah  holla  ba  lue  balue, 
Nineteen  hundred,  double  naught  NU, 
Zipi  zoon  yuni  zoon  yic  yac  zaught 
We're  the  class  of  naughty  naught! 

march.   1950 


THE  DASHING  sextet  above  is  the  Northwestern  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  in  1905  shown 
with  a  pledge  who  failed  to  make  his  grades.  The  girls  at  left  are  being  very  daring,  at  least 
for  1910.  They  are  dancing,  and  if  they  are  caught  they  will  be  expelled  from  the  university. 
More  early-century  hijinx  are  shown  on  the  following  pages. 


HALF  CENTURY 

50  Years  of  the  Old  Purple  Spirit 


The  social  tempo  of  the  campus  has 
picked  up  .  .  .  men  are  now  allowed  to 
call  on  their  ladv  friends  on  Sunday 
afternoon  but  dates  off  campus  still  re- 
quire chaperones.  .  .  .  Small  talk  is 
centered  around  the  Pan-Hell  ball.  .  .  . 
O'Flaherty,  owner  of  a  popular  Davis 
street  beanery,  noted  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  watches  hocked,  as  the 
local  swains  really  put  on   the  canine. 

Semi-centennial  celebration  in  1901 
was  celebrated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Mandolin  and  Banjo  club  at  the  First 
Methodist  church.  ...     * 

Dormitories  give  way  to  fraternity 
housing.  .  .  .  Social  item:  "Phi  Delts  and 
Phi  Psis  had  a  neighborly  party  together 
to  fostsr  friendship  .  .  .  Cherry  frappe 
and  gingerbread  were  served"  .  .  .  Bo- 
hemian club  (Pleasure  Is  All  and  All  Is 
Pleasure)  founded  in  1902  but  died 
soon  after.  .  .  .  Kissing  banned  from 
1903  junior  class  play.  .  .  . 


Women  agitated  fruitlessly  for  self- 
government.  .  .  .  Fraternities  look  strong 
stand  against  smoking.  .  .  .  Boy  dis- 
missed from  school  for  marrying.  .  .  . 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  established  here  in 
1904 

A  dapper  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Snyder  became  an  English  instructor. 
.  .  .  Swift  hall  was  new  and  the  BMOCS 
of  the  day  were  the  orators.  .  .  .  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  William  Jennings  Bryan 
both  visited  campus  in  1904  and  stu- 
dents   lined   up   behind  their   favorites. 

Chicago  papers  commented:  "It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  within  a  short  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Pres.  Abram  Wiengardner 
Harris  that  opposition  to  athletics  ceas- 
ed. .  .  ." 

All  students  required  to  attend  daily 
Chapel  services,  combination  inspira- 
tional and  devotional  morning  hour,  at 
which  they  were  frequently  entertained 
by  James  Taft  Hatfield's  singing.  .  .  . 

(TURN  PAGE)  R 


WE  THE  CLASS  OF   1914   DO   HEREBY  ANNOUNCE 

THAT  OUR  MIGHTY  NOSTRILS  ARE  MUCH 

OFFENDED  BY  THE  INFINITESIMAL 

CLASS  OF 


1915 


OFFICER!! 


REMOVE  THAT  STENCH! 


/ 


We  the  illustrious  class  of  1914 
your  undoubted  superiors  hereby 
grant  you,  you  poor  miserable, 
low  lived,  milk  fed,  wormy  coddles 
of  the  class  of  1915  the  right  to 
trail  along  after  us,  and  endeavor 
to  as  nearly  follow  our  example 
as   such   hair  brained,  hay  seeds 


BUT  REMEMBER 

Come  when  whistled 


for. 


Wear   the   time   honored 

green  cap. 
Subscribe  for  the  "Daily 

Northwestern." 
Join  the  Athletic  Ass'n. 
Boost  Northwestern. 

Above  all   keep    that    ugly  «it 
i  the  frontt^your  fazooke  closedN, 


REMEMBER 


USE  MICH 


Worms  Attention!!! 

List  ye— you  block-headed,  lea- 
ther-headed, milk-drinking,  pusil- 
lanimous, bib-wearing,  beardless, 
good-for-nothing. 

FROSH 


Your  masters,  the  Class  of  1925, 
hereby  set  forth  for  your  better- 
ment, a  list  of  commandments  that 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  you. 

1.  Thou  shall  not  smoke  on  South  Campus. 

2.  Thou  thalt  tip  your  hat, to  Sophs. 

3.  Thou  thalt  be  in  bed  by  10  p.  m. 

4.  Thou  ahalt  not  play  with  the  little  co-eds. 

5.  Thotoahalt  drink  milk  from  a  bottle. 

6.  Thou  (halt  eat  only  from  a  apoon  leat  thou 

cut  thy  throat. 

7.  Thou  ahalt  at  all  timea  wear  green  capa. 

8.  Thou  ihalt  wear  rubbers  when  it  rain* 

9.  Thou  ahalt  do  exactly  what  you  are  told 

by  any  Soph. 

10.  Thou  ahalt  not  reaent  this  proclamation. 
COMMITTEE  ON  INFANT  WELFARE. 


\ 


fiH&g*? 


\ 
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CLASS-CONSCIOUS  NORTHWESTEKNITE  recognized  vast  void  between  first-  and  second- 
year  students.  Latter  annually  laid  down  the  law  of  subservience  to  their  not-too-docile  succes- 
sors until  the  late  '20s.  The  "pusillanimous,  bib-wearing,  beardless"  frosh  got  a  chance  for 
revenge  after  three  years  in  college,  however,  when  tradition  permitted  under-classmen  to  toss 
graduating  seniors  in  same  Lake  Michigan  used  to  frighten  freshmen. 


Hatfield,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
war  (Spanish-Anerican) ,  was  colorful 
in  more  ways  than  his  burning  red 
hair.  .  .  . 

In  1906,  Chapin  girls  spent  an  "eve- 
ning of  wild  dissipation,  dancing  on  the 
oiled  floors  of  the  library,"  a  practice 
apparently  forbidden  by  the  university. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Patten,  lecturing  in  chapel,  said, 
"Students  have  spent  $150  this  year  on 
YMCA,  $100  on  foreign  missions  and 
$6,000  on  formal  parties.    Let  us  pray. 

Students  of  1910  were  carefree,  hard- 
ly aware  of  the  frowning  world  tension 
or  of  the  disaster  just  around  the  corner. 
.  .  .  Campus  life  marked  by  the  usual 
Trig  play  (see  Waa-Mu  story),  junior 
prom.  .  .  .  Bathing  suits  definitely  cov- 
ered. .  .  . 

Betas  found  a  cow  in  their  living 
room.  ...  A  fancy  date  with  double 
deck  sundaes  at  Theobolds  would  set 
you  back  just  30  cents  for  two.  .  .  . 
Junior  play  was  a  big  event,  often  held 
in  Ravinia  park  .  .  .  fraternities  char- 
tered North  Shore  cars  to  take  them  and 
their  dates  to  these  affairs.  .  .  . 

1915  politics  were  no  cleaner  than 
today's  ...  no  president  of  a  class  was 
ever  elected  to  another  presidency  .  .  . 
groups  that  had  "hot"  boys,  therefore, 
saved  them  for  elections  at  later  dates 
and  let  the  freshman  class  offices  fall  to 
"flashes-in-the-pan." 


In  March,  the  sophomore  class  presi- 
dent, Cap  Anson,  landed  in  jail  on  the 
day  of  the  class  banquet  .  .  .  the  Daily 
said:  "Nobody  knew  whether  anyone 
had  designs  on  his  safety  yesterday  after- 
noon when  he  walked  out  of  the  DU 
house,  but  when  somebody  called  'jig- 
gers', he  ran.  Seeing  this,  all  the  frosh 
on  north  campus  ran  too  and  all  the 
sophs  ran  after  them  for  about  five  min- 
utes .  .  .  Colfax  avenue  looked  like  a 
marathon  race.  .  .  .  When  they  got  to 
the  business  district  and  caused  a  minor 
riot,  a  policeman  arrested  11  of  them 
'on  suspicion.'  .  .  .  Feeling  it  safer  on 
the  inside,  Anson  requested  that  they 
lock  him  up  too.  They  did,  and  he's  not 
out  yet." 

Pi  Phis  were  penalized  for  illegal 
rushing  in  1915  when  one  of  the  girls 
dropped  a  list  of  names  in  chapel.  .  .  . 
Investigation  revealed  Pi  Phis  were 
breaking  no  more  rules  than  other  so- 
rorities. .  .  . 

Band  was  a  loose  volunteer  organiza- 
tion with  much  heart  but  little  tone.  .  .  . 
Pinnings  were  few  and  represented  en- 
gagements, not  date  insurance.  .  .  • 
Campus  funnyman  was  "Galloping 
Chick"  Hanson,  who  later  turned  his 
talent  for  campus  humor  into  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column.  .  .  . 

In  1916,  Pan-Hell  held  their  annual 
tea  for  girls  with  good  grades.  .  .  .  SAE 
house  gutted   by   fire.    .   .   .   Homer   D. 

purple  parrot 


Vanderblue  won  $500  in  a  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx  contest  by  writing  an  essay 
on  "Railway  valuations".  .  .  .  Frosh  who 
insisted  on  wearing  $4  fedoras  instead 
of  required  green  beanies  were  tossed 
in  the  iake.  .  .  . 

By  the  fall  of  1917  most  of  the  men's 
dorms  were  echoing  to  the  stomping  of 
GI  boots  and  rifle  butts.  .  .  .  Co-eds 
rolled  bandages  and  men  started  a  hos- 
pital unit.  .  .  .  War  bond  drives  and 
meatless  Tuesdays  were  main  contribu-  t 
tions  until  conscription.  .  .  .  NU's  ba- 
tallion  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder  was  eventually 
replaced  by  Studant's  Army  Training 
corps  unit  which  moved  into  the  men's 
dorms.  .  .  .  After  that  Nov.  11,  "nor- 
malcy" returned  but  some  of  our  men 
remained  in  Flanders  field,  later  to  be 
honored  by  the  Avenue  of  Elms.  .  .  . 

The  circus  (see  page  18)  was  fast 
becoming  the  big  campus  event.  .  .  . 
Sorority  meetings  were  held  at  5  p.m. 
every  Monday  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
old  Willard  hall  (now  Music  school) 
.  . .  girls  would  lean  out  windows  hoping 
to  see  smoke  coming  from  windows  of 
other  meeting  rooms  .  .  .  smoking  was 
still  serious  enough  to  place  sororities 
on  social  pro,  if  caught  and  reported. 

The  roaring  '20's  with  its  prohibition 
and  flaming  youth  hit  the  campus  short- 
ly after  the  Big  Red  Scare  of  1919  died. 
.  .  .  Chicago  was  too  close  for  it  to  be 
otherwise  .  .  .  that  widespread  disillu- 
sionment forced  students  to  turn  to  gay- 
er, faster  entertainment  .  .  .  the  Charles- 
ton, the  Bunny  Hug  dances  were  merely 
reflections  of  a  quest  for  excitement, 
more  often  found  in  parked  cars.  .  .  . 

In  1926  the  captain  of  the  swimming 
team  was  expelled  from  the  university 
because  officials  deemed  "marriage  of 
young  people  while  they  are  still  in 
school"  as  "unwise".  .  .  .  Chapel  hour 
as  a  compulsory  institution  died  in 
1927.  .  .  .  Smoking  was  permitted  for 
the  first  time  in  local  tearooms  this  year, 
but  the  best  people  still  did  not  smoke 
in  public.  .  .  . 

Success  of  the  men's  dormitory  system 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  women's  dorm- 
itories .  .  .  before  the  university  would 
lease  land  to  the  sororities,  the  girls  had 
to  raise  a  set  fee  ...  in  a  mad  rush  to 
be  the  first  to  build,  the  Kappas  opened 
a  hamburger  wagon,  the  Phis  operated 
the  sedate  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  in 

(TURN  PAGE] 


PIPE  RUSH  pitted  sage  sophs  against  flippant 
freshmen  in  annual  battle  between  halves  of 
Dyche  football  game.  Teams  lined  up,  at  sig- 
nal tore  in  to  grab  long  pipe  in  midfield.  Win- 
ner was  side  with  most  hands  on  pipe  within 
certain  time  limit  (two  fingers  were  legal 
hold).  Class  warriors  had  ripping  time  gener- 
ally, mended  clothes  after  the  brawl  was  over. 


■ 


BOUND  AND  BRANDED  were  these  four  Northwestern  males  of  1915  after  a  playful  little 
tussle  with  Garrett  Biblical  students,  affectionately  called  "Bibs."  Pght  was  part  of  standing 
feud  between  pre-clerics  and  LA  men  early  in  century.  After  ambushing  and  overpowering  the 
four  (all  football  players),  the  Bibs  deposited  them  at  their  house  trussed  up  like  hens  for 
the  market  and  labeled  with  "Bib"  in  large  letters  on  the  forehead. 


MAY  DAY  in  1915  differed  greatly  from  present  celebration,  judging  from  Syllabus  account: 
"The  pageant  is  opened  by  stirring  strains  from  a  violin.  The  tempestuous  March  wind  enters 
and  dances  .  .  .  The  Queen  of  Last  Year  then  enters  .  .  .  When  she  and  her  court  are 
assembled  around  the  throne,  the  new  queen  dances  in,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  tiny  children. 
She  is  crowned  .  .  .  Father  Time  (that  year  the  fabulous  Gene  Flack)  approaches,  carrying  the 
world  in  his  hand  .  .  .  He  commands  the  Queen  to  choose  between  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  the 
earthly  one  .  .  .  The  Queen  chooses  the  world  of  spirit  .  .  .  and  leaves  it  in  the  arms  of  the 
little  child  who  has  come  to  take  her  throne  .  .  .  With  this  symbol,  the  pageant  closes." 


march,  1950 


MIDWINTER  FIRE  gave  campus  some  excitement  back  in  February,  1914,  when  Heck  hall, 
Garrett  Biblical  institute  mens  dorm  near  present  site  of  Deering,  caught  fire.  An  alert  Bib 
student  turned  in  alarm,  brought  shiny  horse-drawn  fire  wagon  which  pointed  ice  watery  fingers 
futilely  at  flames.  Fire  gutted  building,  turned  uprooted  pre-clerics  out  into  Evanston  homes, 
tore  fraternity  boys  away  from  initiation  fun  for  smoke-eating  attempts. 


GAY  PICNICKERS  returned  from  this 
Diamond  lake  outing,  sponsored  by  SAEs 
in  October,  1916,  to  find  themselves  center 
of  stormy  protest  for  exam-time  party. 
Many  of  16  couples  present  were  expelled 
and  student  government  was  temporarily 
abolished  as  men's,  women's  deans  rose  in 
righteous  indignation  over  unsanctioned 
event. 


the  Carlson  building  and  the  DCs  built 
the  "Anchor  Inn".  .  .  .  The  girls  worked 
themselves  until  they  started  eating  up 
their  own  profits.  .  .  , 

Sponsored  by  Deru,  a  new  men's 
honorary  called  Purple  Key  was  born 
in  1925  to  assist  the  Athletic  associa- 
tion with  Dad's  day,  Homecoming  and 
to  aid  in  "creating  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  between  other  institutions 
and  Northwestern".  ...  In  1926  a  chap- 
ter of  Hammer  and  Coffin,  honorary  so- 
ciety for  college  humor  magazine  staffs 
was  established  by  the  Parrot.  .  .  . 

Lew  Diamond  played  at  the  1929 
Army-Navy  ball.  .  .  .  Student  comman- 
ders led  the  grand  march.  .  .  .  No  ball 
was  considered  to  be  anything  at  all  un- 
less there  was  a  grand  march.  .  .  . 

First  plans  for  rebuilding  of  the  cam- 
pus produced  blueprints  for  Deering 
library  .  .  .  one  hundred  million  dollars 
was  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  50 
years.  .  .  . 

Friday  afternoon  cozies  for  girls 
added  bridge,  refreshments  and  dancing 
but  no  men.  .  .  .  Interfraternity  council 
ousted  Hell  week  following  hellish  head- 
lines in  the  Chicago  newspapers.  ...  In 
the  same  year,  the  Daily  advocated  a  sea- 
wall to  protect  the  university  from  the 
lake.  .  .  .  Co-eds  voted  for  smoking 
rooms.  ...  In  one  week,  three  "interest- 
ing" movies  played   Evanston  theaters, 

purple  parrot 
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CHEER  KING  Al  Steele  (left),  in  varsity  yell  leader's  natty  full 
dress  outfit,  stands  ready  to  whoop  it  up  at  grid  battle  of  early  '20s. 
Steele  manned  the  megaphone  for  three  years,  length  of  time  it  took 
him  to  go  through  NU.  Energetic  Al  often  lost  15  pounds  a  game, 
gained  it  back  the  next  day.  Women's  relays  (above),  highlight  of 
spring  fun  during  the  mid-20s,  strangely  enough  consisted  of  male 
runners.  Camera-shy  DC  team  practices  in  front  of  Dearborn  observ- 
atory (old  location). 


"Hot  for  Paris,"  with  ads  showing  one 
of  the  "warmer  manias"  fetchingly  un- 
draped  in  chemise,  "Such  Men  Are  Dan- 
gerous" and  "Slightly  Scarlet."  Capaci- 
ty NU  crowds  were  reported. 

Two  couples  in  a  car  began  to  sere- 
nade the  Sigma  Nu's  at  1  a.m.  in  De- 
cember, '31.  The  Sig  Nu's  turned  the 
fire  hose  on  them  .  .  .  car  left  hastily  but 
the  Sig  Nu's,  seeing  open  windows  in  the 
SAfc  and  Wrangler  houses,  turned  the 
hose  at  these  windows  .  .  .  tiring  of  this, 
they  threw  mud  pies  at  the  Betas  and 
intervening  houses,  set  fire  to  the  Sig 
Ford  that  was  to  have  been  used  in  a 
parade.  .  .  . 

A  $5  award  for  the  longest  beard 
(three  inches)  was  awarded  at  Hobo 
Day  that  fall.  .  .  .  Smallpox  scare  re- 
sulted in  mass  vaccination.  .  .  . 

The  football  team  received  a  live  wild- 
cat as  a  mascot.  .  .  .  The  May  issue  of 
the  Parrot  was  suppressed.  .  .  .  Too 
much  you-know-what.  .  .  . 

Men  petitioned  to  stop  girls  from 
smoking.  "Keep  them  kissable!"  was 
the  campaign  slogan.  ...  In  the  election 
campaign  of  '32,  Northwestern  athletes 
pledged  their  support  to  Hoover.  .  .  . 
Circus  died  the  day  before  the  election 
of  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 

On  Jan.  4,  1933,  Deering  library 
opened  with  three  generations  of  Deer- 
ings  present.  .  .  .  Waa-Mu  show  queen 
in  1933  was  "Miss"  Derbie  ,Denson, 
man-about-campus,  and  actor  in  the 
show  .  .  .  election  resulted  from  com- 
plaints that  all  beauty  contests  were  the 
"same  old  stuff."  .  .  . 

march,   1950 


3.2  per  cent  beer  was  banned  by  NU 
although  considered  to  be  non-alcoholic 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  .  .  . 

On  May  17,  1933,  a  new  student  coun- 
cil called  Student  Governing  Board  was 
started  and  given  a  two  year  trial  per- 
iod. .  .  .  That  fall  purple  balloons  were 
banned   at  Dyche  and  drums  installed. 

Windows  at  the  Varsity  theater  were 
broken  because  of  pressure  of  crowds 
in  street  watching  Homecoming  parade 

Merger  between  NU  and  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  was  proposed.  .  . 
Daily  editorials  expressed  fear  it  would 
bring  communism  to  the  campus.  .  . 
Chicago  Tribune  opposed  it  because  al 
NU  land  is  tax-free  and  it  would  have 
meant  surrender  of  tax  paid  by  U  of  C. 

In  1934,  NU  prom  committee  hired 
an  unknown  orchestra  led  by  Wayne 
King  after  he  begged  to  be  given  an 
audition  .  .  .  dancing  classes  were  held 
in  Patten  gym  on  Friday  but  the  girls 
were  forced  to  dance  with  each  other 
.  .  .  petition  for  the  liberalization  of 
women's  rules  was  met  with  a  stern  re- 
fusal by  Dean  Florence  Schee  Robert: 
"The  agitation  for  a  change  seems  to 
be  on  the  part  of  the  men  rather  than 
the  women."  .  .  . 

An  organization  called  "Stray 
Greeks",  was  formed  for  transfer  stu- 
dents whose  fraternities  had  no  chapters 
on  the  NU  campus.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John  W.  Holloway,  reminiscing 
about  the  depression  period,  said:  "In 


many  ways  we  were  not  too  different 
from  you  of  1950,  for  we  had  the  stock 
college  characters  .  .  . 

".  .  .  the  BMOC's  and  their  earnest 
feminine  counterparts,  the  glamour  girls 
who  trotted  off  to  Dartmouth  Winter 
carnivals  and  did  modeling  on  the  side. 

"Northwestern  was  oveirun  those 
years  with  us  local  residents  whose 
harassed  papas  had  decided  an  educa- 
tion within  commuting  distance  of  home 
would  be  the  answer  rather  than  sending 
the  hopeful  offspring  expensively  off  to 
far-away  schools.  .  .  . 

"Another  distinction  was  a  group  of 
characters  called  the  Austin  Scholars. 
.  .  .  These  boys  had  been  carefully  pick- 
ed from  the  high  schools  of  the  nation 
and  were  being  groomed  to  be  the 
pillars  of  capitalism  in  the  future  .  .  . 
they  ivere  given  four  years  of  college 
education  'on  the  house,'  or,  rather,  on 
Mr.  Austin,  and  were  all  supposed  to  go 
into  business  school  .  .  .  always  an  aura 
of  gentle  melancholy  about  them  .  .  . 
the  Austin  plan  ivas  supposed  to  give 
them  a  year  gratis  in  Europe  after 
college  but  because  of  shortage  of  funds 
it  was  denied  them  .  .  .  it  made  the  boys 
very  bitter  and  they  would  weep  on  the, 
nearest  shoulder  whenever  the  subject 
came  up."  .  .  . 

Depression  didn't  curtail  campus  so- 
cial life  ...  in  1935  sophs  held  five 
dances,  a  cotillion  and  a  tea  dance  .  .  . 
Evanston  merchants  sponsored  a  dance 
to  send  band  to  Ohio  State.  .  .  . 

Tastes  in  dance  music  trended  ricky- 

tickward   .   .   .   Jan   Garber  played   for 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY    SHOP 


CORDUROY 

Rich,  colorful  corduroy 
jackets  in  various  shades, 
which  will  serve  practi- 
cally and  importantly  on 
and  off  the  campus  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

$2350 

Suits 345  to  362.50 

Flannel  Slacks 315.00 

Oxford  Cloth  Shirts 34.00 

Topcoats  .  .  .  345.00  to  365.00 
Weejuns 312.00 


19  E.Jackson  Blvd., Chicago 
New  York     •     Palm  Beach 
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SHAMEFUL  CHEMISE,  left  hanging 
overnight  in  Theta  Upsilon  sorority 
house  window,  was  copped  by  mischiev- 
ous, neighboring  Wranglers.  The  gar- 
ment was  posted  with  sign  on  Wrangler 
door  for  owner  (visible  sleeping  in  bed) 
to  claim.  Fraternity  soon  moved  to  new 
location  in  North  quads;  sorority  is  no 
longer  at  Northwestern. 


junior  prom  .  .  .  seniors  had  Clyde  Mc- 
Coy. .  .  . 

Student  drivers  were  asked  by  admin- 
istration to  obey  state  laws.  .  .  .  First 
night  football  game  in  Big  Ten,  NU- 
Purdue,  so  fans  could  also  see  world 
series.  .  .  . 

Two  frosh  were  arrested  for  pasting 
J  "Charity  Ball"  stickers  on  squad  cars. 
Evanston  coppers  didn't  appreciate  NU's 
social  season  opener  ...  at  Halloween 
brawl  cops  had  to  use  tear  gas  to  dispel 
fun  makers  from  men's  south  quads  in- 
tent on  raiding  the  new  north  quad 
houses.  .  .  . 

Evanston  police  were  more  coopera- 
tive, when  after  'Cats  beat  Notre  Dame, 
they  helped  keep  students  from  going 
to  class.  .  .  . 

In  1936  fraternities  made  an  effort  to 
make  hell  week  constructive,  or  so  thev 
told  the  Daily  .  .  .  students  spent  grill 
hours  talking  about  why  "The  Music 
Goes  Round  and  Round"  is  so  popular 
.  .  .  frat;rnities  were  required  to  have 
a  "check  room  girl"  at  house  parties. 
.  .  .  Walter  Dill  Scott  conducted  candle 
lighting  electrically*  on  the  downtown 
campus  .  .  .  the  Daily  printed  policy 
stories  in  italics  to  bring  the  truth  to  the 
student.  .  .  . 


MPC  brought  A.  B.  Chandler  to 
campus  as  guest  speaker.  Convention 
failed  to  nominate  I^andon  before  time 
limit  because  of  die-hard  new  dealers. 

Seniors  were  first  to  "cross  the  river" 
after  the  restrictions  went  off.  Before 
that,  school  dances  could  not  bs  held  in 
the  loop  .  .  .  hours  were  extended  for 
all  school  dances  from  12  to  1.  .  .  . 

3  BMOC's  had  a  picnic  in  a  Deering 
S?minar,  pretending  to  be  holding  an 
SGB  meeting.  .  .  .  Tradition  lovers  at- 
tempted to  get  the  senior  men  to  carry 
canes  spring  quarter.  .  .  . 

Competition  was  keen  in  1937  to  be 
the  "best  dressed  girl"  and  to  win  John 
We-iland's  "orchid  of  the  month"  .  .  . 
co-eds  sponsored  a  "night  club"  in  the 
basement  of  Willard;  named  it  after  the 
night  watchmen.  "Pop  and  Ernie  Club"; 
students  gave  floor  shows.  .  .  .  Daily  has 
first  co-ed  editor.  .  .  .  Two  Willardites 
open  date  bureau.  .  .  . 

1938's  Junior  council  kept  busy  try- 
ing to  decide  what  kind  of  jackets  to 
order  for  junior  men.  .  .  .  Track  cup  won 
by  Annette  Rogers,  Olympic  star.  .  .  . 

In  1940  Scott,  Lutkin,  and  Abbot 
(downtown)  were  dedicated  .  .  .  fire  in 
Tech  postponed  opening  the  building. 
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PAT  NEAL,  '46  Syllabus  Queen,  scaled  the 
ladder  to  success  from  UT's  Twelfth  Night  to 
Hollywood  leads  in  John  Loves  Mary,  The' 
Fountainhead,  and  Hasty  Heart.  Latest  rung 
is  Bright  Leal  with  Gary  Cooper. 


NU  beat  Notre  Dame  20-0  and  en- 
joyed wild  celebration,  no  classes  the 
following  Monday.  .  .  .  SGB  worked 
with  the  Evanston  police  to  establish 
hitch  hiking  stations  on  Sheridan  road 
.  .  .  plans  never  put  into  effect.  .  .  . 
Last  Thanksgiving  turkey  race  was  run 
.  .  .  traditional  affair  had  been  IM  relay, 
with  turkeys  and  geese  awarded  to  win- 
ners. .  .  . 

Both  the  Daily  and  the  Parrot  had 
style  shows  in  '41,  fore-running  Fashion 
Fair.  .  .  .  Parrot  also  held  popular  peo- 
ple contest,  which  grew  to  man-woman 
of  the  year  contest,  died  in  '47.  .  .  . 

Last  Homecoming  Frolics  and  Sweep- 
stakes cup  (president's  award  to  organ- 
ization accumulating  most  points  during 
Homecoming)  presented  in  '41.  .  .  . 

When  war  came,  SGB  voted  off- 
campus  social  affairs  out  for  the  dura- 
tion. .  .  .  Swift,  Lunt,  Foster,  later  most 
of  the  fraternity  houses,  were  taken  over 
by  the  navy.  .  .  .  Deering  Meadow  was 
the  scene  of  navy  reviews.  .  .  .  Finchley 
ads  in  the  Parrot  advertised  officers' 
uniforms  .... 

Student  war  convocations  were  held 
each  year  on  Pearl  Harbor  day  .  .  .  the 
Daily  published  a  monthly  directory  of 
NU  servicemen  .  .  .  frosh  caps  were 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  .  .  .  bond  drives, 
Bundles  for  Britain,  scrap  drives,  Greek 
and  Chinese  relief  drives  .  .  .  bond 
queens,  navy  queejis,  airbourne  queens 
.  .  .  civilian  defense  classes  .  .  .  co-eds 
learned  how  to  put  out  incendiary  bombs 
.  .  .  Hoos'  cigaret  line  got  longer.  .  .  . 

When  war  came,  students  doubted  it 


would  last  more  than  a  year  .  .  .  but  it 
was  1945  before  the  veterans  started 
returning  and  replacing  the  women  who 
had  taken  over  all  the  big  jobs  on 
campus.  .  .  . 

Fraternities  reclaimed  their  houses  in 
1946,  found  them  wrecked  by  navy  and 
marine  inhabitants  .  .  .  navy  department 
paid  for  refurbishing.  .  .  .  Now  the  vets 
came  in  mobs,  quonset  huts  were  erected 
to  take  care  of  overflow  of  students  want- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  G.I.  bill.  .  .  . 
Were  the  vets  more  serious?  Those  who 
say  they  were  point  to  the  death  of  old 
traditions,  not  yet  resurrected  by  the 
"new  student".  .  .  . 

President  Snyder  announced  early  in 
1948  that  he  would  retire  in  '49.  ...  A 
popular  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine 
was  hardly  mentioned  as  a  possible  con- 
tender to  replace  Snyder  until  the  an- 
nouncement in  September  '48.  .  .  . 

The  Big  Red  Scare  loomed  big  on  the 
campus  again  and  even  now  is  dying  a 
slow  death.  .  .  .  But  who  cared  about  a 
Red  Scare  when  Rose  Bowl  was  in  the 
offing.  .  .  .  More  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents made  the  trip  to  Pasadena.  .  .  . 

And,  as  the  century  reached  the  half 
way  mark,  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  disillusionment  of  the  '20's  was 
returning  .  .  .  superficial  signs  like  the 
Charleston  and  shingled  hair-dos,  real 
signs  like  reaction,  rebellion  against  au- 
thority and  an  intellectual  search  for 
something  better,  something  finer.  .  .  . 

And  that's  our  half  of  the  story  of  the 
centurv.  .  .  .  What  will  be  your  story, 
2000?' 


PURPLE  SPIRIT  poured  forth  in  Evanston 
when  Wildcats  got  first  Bowl  bid  in  '48.  Wild 
enthusiasm,  accented  by  cowbells,  and  stu- 
dents, hundreds  strong,  followed  team  to  Pasa- 
dena and  back.  Band  marches  in  annual  Rose 
parade  before  NU  victory  over  Cal. 


Swing  to  Beech-Nut. . . 
Beech-Nut  Gum  ! 
Swing  on  down 
and  getcha  some! 
Swing  to  the  taste 
that  lasts  so  long! 
Swing  to  Beech-Nut. . . 
come  along! 

Y' can't  beat  Beech-Nut  Gum 

for  quality  'n'  refreshment! 

Swing  to  Beech-Nut... 

Beech-Nut  Gum ! 
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AND  THESE  WERE  OUR  PUBL 


THEY  COME  AND  GO,  BUT  THERE  ALWAYS  IS  A  "BIG  THREE' 
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In  a  seething  hot-bed  of  busy  work 
in  the  basement  of  Harris  Hall,  the 
Daily,  Syllabus,  Purple  Parrot  and 
Profile  are  published,  supplying  pres- 
tige for  the  great  wheels  and  activity 
points  for  the  small.  Today's  publi- 
cations, with  a  hierarchy  like  a  Bal- 
kan army,  and  petitioning  hordes, 
are  a  phenomenon  of  the  forties. 
Things  weren't  quite  the  same  .  .  . 

...  in  1906  when  the  faculty 
passed  a  ruling  to  give  publications 
editors  three  hours  of  college  credit 
for  their  work,  and  lesser  lights  one 
hour  .  .  . 

...  in  1908  when  an  ingenious 
subscription  plan  was  devised  by  a 
desperate  staff.  Five  issues  of  the 
Northwestern,  the  Daily's  weekly  an- 
cestor, were  sent  free  to  all  dorms. 
Those  who  did  not  reply  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  certain  date  were  consid- 
ered subscribers  and  billed  $2.00  .  .  . 

...  in  1912  when  only  one-third 
of  the  students  in  LA,  approximately 
100,  subscribed  to  the  Daily.  In  a 
full  page  ad  the  business  staff  pleaded, 
"Where  is  the  interest  and  spirit  of 
the  other  two  thirds?"  .  .  . 

But  some  things  follow  a  pat- 
tern .  .  . 

The  Daily  has  always  considered 
itself  the  wary  watchdog  of  student 
politics.  In  1912  Professor  West,  the 
campus  Cassandra,  was  quoted  in  the 
Daily:  "Your  campus  system  of  cau- 
cuses and  campaigns  does  not  express 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  student 
body.  Before  each  election  different 
cliques  get  together  and  frani2  up 
some  sort  of  scheme  for  mutual  sup- 
port. ...  A  candidate  cannot  say  he 
won  out  because  of  merit"  .  .  . 

Social  columns  were  more  chummy 
and  it  wasn't  necessary  to  be  pinned 
or  engaged  to  make  the  Daily  in  1915. 
.  .  .  "Miss  Sarah  Shute  had  as  her 
guest  Thursday  her  sister,  Miss 
Shute,  of  Berwyn."  .  .  .  "Miss  Amy 
Doolittle,  '07,  has  moved  to  1813 
Hinman  ave."  ...  in  1921  this  tidbit 
appeared,  "Ethelwynn  Magee  enter- 
tained at  a  shower  for  Claudine  Van 

purple  parrot 
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Cleave,  '21,  Chi  Omega,  who  will  be 
married  next  year  to  Frank  Mason, 
'20,  a  Wrangler,  who  is  attending 
Boston  Tech  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Mason  is 
still  in  the  campus  news  .  .  . 

Exercising  the  privilege  of  the 
press  to  criticize  student  productions, 
the  Daily  review  of  the  first  W.A.A. 
show,  grandma  of  Waa-Mu,  read, 
"We  might  go  on  with  many  more 
such  criticisms,  but  it  does  seem 
wrong  to  discourage  these  girls  in 
their  first  attempt.  Perhaps  if  they 
keep  on  they  may  some  day  be  able 
to  put  on  a  creditable  perform- 
ance .  .  ." 

Daily  style  has  changed  some, 
too  . ".  . 

In  the  '20's  the  women  took  over 
the  paper  once  a  year.  .The  following 
deathless  prose  appeared  on  page  1 
of  the  1920  women's  edition  in  an 
announcement  of  a  dance  concert  .  .  . 
The  time  is  "sunset",  the  scene  "a 
grassy  slope  near  University  hall." 
"Human  butterflies  will  flit  from 
apple  blossom  to  blue  gentian;  wild 
winds  will  toss  the  autumn  leaves 
about  in  the  struggle  for  superiority; 
a  storm  will  rage,  and  a  lovely  rain- 
bow will  appear  in  the  east"  .  .  . 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  publica- 
tions editors  had  to  be  politicians 
rather  than  petitioners.  They  were 
elected  by  the  subscribers!  .  .  . 

The  undergraduate  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  set  up  before  the  first  World 
War,  and  in  1922,  the  Student  Publi- 
cation Co.  was  organized  to  print, 
distribute,  and  supervise  publica- 
tions .  .  . 

The  early  Syllabus,  sponsored  by 
the  Greeks,  was  soon  taken  over  by 
the  Junior  class,  and  has  nominally 
been  published  by  it  ever  since  .  .  . 
High  celluloid  collars,  slick  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  marked  the 
dashing  fraternity  man  in  Syllabus 
pics.  .  .  .  Fair  coeds  wore  ratted  hair 
and  daring-  skirts,  an  inch  above 
high-button  shoe-tops.  The  official 
photo  of  the  men's  varsity  basketball 
squad  featured  knee-length  shorts  and 
knee-length  socks.  .  .  .  The  ladies 
favored  middy  blouses  and  bloomers. 

Pre-World  War  I  yearbook  copy 
was  as  coy  as  a  high  school  gossip 
column.    .    .    .    "T.    H.   was   seen   at 
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chapel  with  J.  R.  What's  the  trou- 
ble, D.?"  ...  By  1916  an  appropri- 
ate line  of  poetry  accompanied  the 
individual's  graduation  picture.  .  .  . 
"Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so 
blue?  Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came 
through."  .  .  . 

By  the  '20's  both  students  and  Syl- 
labus were  more  sophisticated.  .  .  . 
Bobbed  hair,  blind  pigs  and  veiled 
allusions  to  the  odious  four  mile 
limit  (student  boundaries)  filled  the 
fraternity  section.  .  .  .  The  transition 
was  complete  by  1926  when  a  picture 
of  a  sorority  president  clothed  only 
(or  so  it  appeared)  in  an  'N'  blanket, 
and  a  shot  of  three  hell  week  victims 
protected  only  by  tar  and  feathers 
appeared  in  the  Syllabus.  .  .  . 

Magazine  mortality  has  been  high 
on  the  NU  campus.  The  famous 
Northwestern  magazine,  first  pub- 
lished in  1904,  was  purely  literary 
for  many  years,  but  by  1915-16  it 
was  no  longer  strictly  student,  but 
included  many  contributions  from 
faculty  and  alumni.  Dr.  Glenn  Frank, 
late  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  Arthur  Nethercot,  of 
the  NU  English  department,  and 
Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  columnist 
and  radio  commentator,  were  among 
the  illustrious  contributors.  In  '15- 
'16  the  Northwestern  became  the 
Candle,  with  many  innovations,  in- 
cluding humor  and  cartoons.  Too 
much  humor,  in  fact,  was  the  reason 
given  for  firing  the  editors  and  snuff- 
ing the  Candle.  .  .  . 

In  1921  a  similar  mag,  the  Purple 
Parrot,  was  conceived,  and  for  many 
years  no  editors  were  fired.  .  .  . 

"The  brst  of  student  writing  that  is 
literary,  interesting,  and  in  good 
taste,"  was  the  stuff  with  which 
Scrawl  challenged  the  Parrot  in  the 
fall  of  1924.  Hardier  than  most  of 
the  literary  breed,  it  hung  on  for  five 
years.  Though  it  hardly  claimed  to 
cater  to  "university  taste,"  Scrawl 
died  a  lingering  death  from  lack  of 
student  support.  It  had  been,  as  the 
editor's  valedictory  pointed  out,  "too 
highbrow"  and  "too  independent"  to 
last  any  longer.  .  .  . 

The  Pegasus  was  another  intermit- 
tent publication  in  the  "little  maga- 
zine" mold  during  the  '20's,  '30's  and 
'40's.  It  is  currently  appearing  as 
Profile 

A  Gadfly,  defined  as  a  cattle-sting- 
ing insect,  buzzed  briefly  into  North- 
western publications,  stung  its  share 
of  campus  bigwigs  and  flitted  away 
unceremoniously. 

In  1933,  MS,  the  literary  magazine, 
closed  shop  because  only  100  of  its 
300  subscribers  had  paid  up.  But  its 
editor,  George  Guernsey,  determined 


to  fill  the  campus  cultural  gap  inde- 
pendently. He  whipped  up  enough 
copv  and  released  the  first  issue  of 
Gadfly  on  November  15,  just  13  days 
after  the  MS  fiasco. 

The  lead  article,  "Censorship,  Sen- 
sation, and  Sex,"  hit  hard  at  the 
Board  of  Pubs  that  had  suspended 
Gadfly's  forerunner. 

Guernsey  wrote,  "The  Gadfly  is  a 
protest  and  a  challenge,  hurled  by  a 
group  of  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers who  believe  in  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  freedom  of  speech." 

Gadfly's  last  issue,  April  19,  1934, 
had  64  pages  of  freshman  English 
compositions,  short  story  contest 
winners,  and  scathing  caricatures  of 
three  top  campus  personalities.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  some  of  the 
staff  members.  Business  manager 
Harvey  Haeberle  was  first  to  resign 
in  a  policy  protest.  Soon  afterward 
the  magazine  took  its  place  in  the 
literary  graveyard.  .  .  . 

Next? 


SYLLABUS  QUEEN  of  1923,  selected  by 
beauty  authority  Antoinette  Donnelly,  was  soul- 
ful Georgine  Raithel.  She  reigned  with  seven 
other  co-eds,  five  chosen  by  Donnelly  from 
photos  and  two  by  campus  vote.  Downtown 
campus  also  selected  royalty.  Queen  contest 
of  today,  with  its  "last  mile"  and  spot  judging, 
did  not  appear  until  late  '30s. 
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SHOW  GIRLS  of  "Whoa  There",  1930  show,  pose  for  publicity  shot 
by  the  fountain  in  the  North  Shore  hotel  ballroom.  Before  Cahn,  all 
rehearsals   were   held   free   of  charge   in  the   ballroom.   The   manager 


calmed  irate  guests  who  complained  of  the  "shattering  of  the  usual 
quiet  and  comfort  for  which  the  hotel  is  noted,  during  the  youthfully 
exhuberant    rehearsals",    actually   encouraged    the    Waa-Mu    crew. 


KAY  DAVIS,  who  introduced  the  memorable 
"Do  I?"  in  "Wish  You  Were  Here",  last  show 
before  the  war  caused  a  temporary  darkening 
of  Waa-Mu  lights,  is  now  Duke  Ellington's 
vocalist. 
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"There's  no  business  like  show  busi- 
ness!" and  for  the  last  20  years  there's 
been  no  student  activity  at  NU  as  con- 
sistently successful  and  respected  as  the 
annual  Waa-Mu  show.  .  .  .  Unlike  the 
circus  (see  page  18).  stable  management 
and  careful  budgeting  of  time  and 
money  have  resulted  in  Waa-Mu's  sur- 
viving a  depression  and  a  war  until  to- 
day it  is  one  of  :he  few  quasi-profes- 
sional college  .'  in  the  country.  .  .  . 

Waa-M'  tseli  p  .;dly  started  in  1929 
when  the  vt'jmen's  Athletic  association 
and  the  Men's  Union,  a  mere  paper 
organization,  united  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Hermit  and  Crow  and  the  WAA 
musical  to  form  a  co-ed  production.  .  .  . 
But  the  real  beginnings  go  right  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  century  and  a  long- 
forgotten  tradition.  .  .  . 

In  1900,  all  freshmen  were  required 
to  take  trigonometry  and  hated  it  as  all 


MURIEL  ONSRUD,  above,  was  leading  lady 
in  the  first  Waa-Mu,  playing  the  title  role  in 
"Good  Morning,  Glory."  Screen  rights  to  the 
musical  were  later  sold  :o  Universal  pictures. 


purple  parrot 


students  still  hate  all  required  courses 
...  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  frosh 
gathered  by  the  lake  front  for  a  mass 
burning  of  their  trig  books.  ...  A  few 
years  later,  they  thought  better  of  burn- 
ing books  they  could  sell  secondhand  to 
the  next  class,  and,  instead,  burned  in 
effigy  a  symbolic  old  man  named  Trig. 

From  this  grew  a  little  play  called 
"Cremation  of  Mr.  Trig"  in  1902,  and 
each  succeeding  class  improved  the 
"Trig"  until  finally  in  1905  a  full- 
fledged  production  with  a  musical  score 
surrounded  the  event.  .  .  .  When  the 
Trig  died  in  1915  after  a  successful 
performance  of  "Under  the  Trigonome- 
tree,"  it  was  soon  replaced  by  Hermit 
and  Crow,  all  men's  show.  .  .  .  Women, 
in  asserting  their  new-found  "rights" 
organized  a  rival  show  sponsored  by 
WAA.  .  .  . 

But  in  1928,  Hermit  and  Crow  had 
been  produced  in-the-hole  for  three  con- 
secutive years  and  was  abandoned.  .  .  . 
The  WAA  show,  still  in  the  black, 
cleared  $16  the  same  year.  .  .  .  The 
time  was  ripe  for  energetic  Darrell 
Ware  and  Joe  Miller,  then  roommates 
at  the  Phi  Delt  house,  to  propose  the 
union.  .  .  . 

But  there  were  obstacles.  .  .  .  The 
board  of  trustees  wasn't  too  sure  about 


the  venture,  and  the  women  weren't  sure 
they  wanted  to  sacrifice  their  independ- 
ence. ...  Finally  the  duo  won  consent 
to  plan  one  show.  ...  If  it  was  a  flop, 
such  a  project  was  never  to  be  suggested 
again.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  curtain  was  raised  on  "Good 
Morning  Glory"  on  April  10  for  three 
performances  at  the  National  Kindergar- 
ten Harrison  hall.  .  .  . 

But  not  without  more  difficulties.  .  .  . 
At  the  last  minute,  representatives  of 
the  Chicago  electrician's  union  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  stage  door  and 
said  either  they  would  operate  the  lights 
or  there  would  be  no  lights  to  operate. 
.  .  .  And  scenery  could  not  be  erected  in 
the  gymnasium  stage  until  after  school 
had  been  dismissed  for  the  weekend  on 
Friday.  ,  .  .  There  were  no  overhead 
beams  for  suspending  scenery  so  an  in- 
genious stage  hand  went  to  the  floor 
above  and  drilled  a  few  vital  holes 
through  the  floor,  large  enough  for 
ropes.  .  .  . 

But  the  day  after  the  show  ended,  its 
future  was  set.  .  .  .  Long  lines  of  people 
had  been  turned  away  from  the  box 
office  and  the  Chicago  newspaper  critics, 
including  Sydney  Harris,  had  gone  over- 
board in  enthusiastic  comment.  .  .  .  And 
Waa-Mu  was  here  to  stay.  .  .  . 


CLASS  orl9l5^. 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

Bujkbj.WillardA.Wdn 


Lyrics  l>y 

WAWUIney  MCUver 

ClLUon.ii.  M.  Wilcox 


BIG  PRODUCTION  numbers,  such  as  the  South  American  number  in  "Wait  a  Minute",  1941, 
(above)  are  part  of  the  Waa-Mu  formula.  Careful  management  allows  scenery  with  minor 
revisions  to  be  used  more  than  once,  with  many   new  sets  being  added  every  year. 
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THREE  STEPS  in  the  development  of  Waa- 
Mu  are  illustrated  by  the  reproductions  above. 
At  top  is  official  announcement  of  1901 
Trig.  Show  books  for  "Under  the  Trigonom- 
etree"  and  WAA  show  are  center  and  bottom: 
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The  GREGG  COLLEGE 

A  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Preferred 
by  College  Men  and  Women 

Secretarial,  Accounting 
and  Court  Reporting 

Four-Month  Intensive  Course 

for  College  Students  and 

Graduates. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  "A" 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 
Tel.  STate  2-1881 


Owty[0^ 


by 

DON  SAVILLE 


Let  Us  Wire  Your  Easter 
Flower  Gift  to  Mother 

Eastertime  brings  a  glorious 
variety  of  blooming  plants 
and  cut  flowers  .  .  .  your 
mother  will  appreciate  your 
loving  thoughtfulness.  Or  send 
a  distinctive  costume  corsage 
she'll  wear  proudly  to  Easter 


j&ndonls 


FLOWER 
SHOP 


UNviersity  4-0632  1 7~l 2  Sherman  Avenue 

Flowers  Wirjed  Anywhere 


WAA=MU 


(CONTINUED) 


JANE  WILSON,  above,  singing  star  of  "Guess  Again",  1939,  ■was 
hired  by  Fred  Waring  and  his  Pennsylvanians  and  is  star  vocalist  on 
his  television  and  radio  broadcasts.  Waring  has  also  hired  other 
Waa-Mu  alumni,  among  them  Paul  Glissman  and  Tony  Guerra,  and 
annually  dedicates  a  broadcast  to  Waa-Mu.  He  broadcast  three  shows 
from  the  NU  campus  in  1948. 


JACK  HASKALL,  left,  and  dancing  partners,  jazz  up  "Wait  a 
Minute",  1941  show.  Haskall  now  appears  on  Dave  Garroway's  TV 
show.  Other  prominent  Waa-Mu  graduates  include  David  Bruce 
(Andy  McBroom)  who  co-starred  with  Yvonne  de  Carlo  in  "Salome" 
and  will  soon  be  seen  as  "Young  Daniel  Boone". 
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WALTEB  DILL  8COTT 

mnflvunu  uMrrtrnmrrr 

wrAnmron,  tiximia 

Decesb-r  i'K,   j953 

My  d«er  Jo- i 

For  mtKj  ywra  I  hf-Te  attended                             \ 

the  *aa-Mii   shown. and  here  r«llzed 

thst  these  ahowo  have  become  a 

factor  in  creating  good  »U1  for 

lorthrestero  University.        I  hope 

Up— ■^^te. 

\      that  you  can  adjust  natters  so  that 

t      these  shows  Bay  be  given  in  Scott 

[      Hell,   as  it  is  ay  anbition  th«t  this 

^E^                                  ' 

hall  should  be  the  center  for  creating 

H  ^  ^g?/ 

and  sustaining  good  will  for  the 

University.                                                                       j 

he-     *'      ' 

Sincerely  yours. 

%    '  '  ' 

g^MOMl^y      \ 

AF; 

Hr.   Joe  ft.   MiUer 

Northv -^teni  Dnireriily 

llliSrife 

rranoton,   Illinois 

Ff 


"Daddy"  of  the  Waa-Mu  show  and  director  of  student 
affairs,  Joe  Miller  has  his  finger  in  a  .large  share  of  the 
student  activities.  A  former  BMOC  himself,  he  is  unusually 
well  qualified  for  the  post. 

Currently  in  the  midst  of  planning  "Look  Who's  Talk- 
ing," the  1950  show,  with  Jane  Harr  and  Dinty  Hayford, 
Joe  has  been  the  guiding  light  behind,  every  show  from 
"Good  Morning  Glory"  on.  When  he  took  time  out  for  war 
duties,  the  Waa-Mu  show  waited  inactive  for  his  return. 

Coming  from  Ottumwa,  la.,  to  enter  Medill  in  1926,  Joe 
had  plenty  of  professional  experience  before  he  started  the 
Waa-Mu  game.  Since  his  high  school  days  he  had  been  pro- 
ducing Kiwanis  benefit  shows  and  had  a  unique  sense  of 
timing  and  display  which  can  still  be  noted  in  each  succeed- 
ing show. 

But  Joe  was  a  senior  when  "Good  Morning,  Glory"  estab- 
lished the  Waa-Mu  formula  and  it  almost  looked  like  his 
first  Waa-Mu  show  would  be  his  last.  After  graduating,  he 
and  Darrell  Ware  toured  Iowa,  using  the  "Glory"  book  as 
a  vehicle.  They  would  go  into  a  town,  sponsored  by  some 
local  club,  and  in  two  weeks  would  train  the  choruses  and 
casts.  They  found  themselves  bucking  the  sound  musicals 
from  Hollywood,  however,  so  when  the  WAA  and  Men's 
Union  invited  them  to  return  to  stage  the  second  show,  they 
accepted  in  a  hurry.  After  the  struggles  of  the  previous 
year,  they  wanted  the  tradition  of  a  campus  musical  comedy 
to  be  carried  on,  and,  as  Ware  put  it,  "either  of  us  would 
have  sacrificed  anything  within  reason  to  be  present  to  aid 
in  staging  the  show." 

Following  the  production,  Joe  joined  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity Personnel  department,  where  he  remained  and  ex- 
panded his  activities,  always  managing,  however,  to  be  right 
on  deck  when  "showtime"  came  up  in  the  spring.  Eventually 
he  took  over  the  post  of  director  of  student  finance  which  he 
occupied  until  the  war.  The  "student  affairs"  title  and  office 
were  given  to  him  when  he  returned. 

As  long  as  there  is  Joe  Miller,  there  will  be  Waa-Mu. 


BILL  NOTTS    C33) 

DICTIONARY  OF 
HYSTERICAL  FACTS 


Educational  note:  You  don't 
have  to  have  wealthy  parents  to 
keep  up  at  Northwestern.  Wealthy 
grandparents  will  do. 

Professor  Evans  MacEvans 
stepped  to  the  edge  of  Tech  stage 
and  asked,  "If  there  are  any  dumb- 
bells present,  please  stand  up." 
After  a  long  pause  one  student 
arose.  "So  you  consider  yourself 
a  dumbbell,  do  you?"  asked  Mac- 
Evans.  "Not  exactly,  sir,  but  I  just 
felt  sorry  for  you  standing  all 
alone." 

She  is  a  typical  N.U.  coed  — - 
aways  softy  murmuring  sweet 
nothing  doings  in  your  ear. 


//  you're  looking  for 
good  food  and  fountain 
service,  the  best  ice  cream 
on  the  North  Shore,  a 
friendly  atmosphere,  ta- 
bles and  ice  cream  bar  — 
the  perfect  place  for  a 
date  —  come  on  over  to 
Nott's. 


Tlotta 

ICE  CREAM  CO.  m 

WHOLESALE  ANP  RETAIL 

rtfaaWILMETTE  5344- 

153  GREEN  BAY  RD. 

homi  or    HEAVY  PACK 


QUESTIONS 


If  you  locate  me,  you'll  see  this  modern  age, 

Add  a  furry  friend  who  lurks  upon  the  back  page. 

Where  the  dogwood  grows  you'll  find  me  too, 

Believe  me,  solver,  I'm  pale  in  hue. 

What's  the  smoke  that  satisfies?  Simple  as  A  B  C, 

Look  at  the  frame's  initial  lines;  its  slogan  is  in  1,  8,  3. 

ANSWERS  WILL  APPEAR   IN   THE 
NEXT  ISSUE  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


RULES  FOR  CHESTERFIELD  HUMOR  MAGAZINE  CONTEST 


1.  Identify  the  3  subjects  in  back  cover  ad.  All  clues 

2.  Submit  answers  on  Chesterfield  wrapper  or  reasor 

3.  First  ten  correct  answers  from  different  students  w 

4.  Enterasmany  asyou  like,  but  one  Chesterfield  wrap) 

5.  Contest  closes  midnight,  one  week  after  this  issue' 

6.  Answers  and  names  of  winners  will  appear  in  the  i 

7.  All  answers  become  the  property  of  Chesterfield. 

8.  Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


mile  to  this  publication  office, 
i  of  Chesterfield  Cigarettes  each, 
mile  must  accompany  each  entry. 
on  date.  New  contest  next  issue. 


LAST  MONTH'S  ANSWERS  &  WINNERS 
J^  BARBARA  HALE.  An  arrow  is  a  "barb";  a  constellation 
is  "Ara";  hearty  is  "hale." 

B   THE  FIGURE  4,  is  made  by  the  'manner  in  which  the 
Stork's  legs  are  crossed. 

Q  MULLINS.  To  heat  and  spice  is  "mull."  Add  taverns 
(inns)  and  the  whole  answer  becomes  Mullins. 
WINNERS... 
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"COME  ONE,  come  all,"  barkers  cried  as  the  huge  1930  circu9 
(above)  began.  This  view,  taken  from  the  roof  of  Old  Patten  gym 
(located  where  Tech  now  stands)  toward  the  men's  quadrangles, 
shows  extent  of  gala  affair  which  died  two  years  later  from  over- 
weight. At  left  are  shown  Sam  Rutledge  and  Helen  Blackburn,  in 
costume  as  Circus  Sol  and  Circus  Sally  of  the  last  celebration1 
in  1932. 
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purple  parrot 


NU's  Great  Spectacle  Died  Because  It  Became  Too  Big 


Top-hatted  Surkuss  Solly  and  Sur- 
kuss Sally  behind  a  crimson  liveried 
coachman  led  the  three-mile  parade, 
announcing  Northwestern's  event  of 
the  yeai — the  Circus. 

Present  day  NUites  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  one-time  annual 
extravaganza  with  its  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Painted  clowns,  live  ele- 
phants, human  seals  .  .  .  balloon  cov- 
ered floats  and  room-sized  drums 
above  the  spoked  wheels  of  the  latest 
Essex  convertibles.  .  .  .  the  homemade 
calliope  and  the  brass  band  as  they 
rumbled  past  new  Harris  hall. 

.  .  .  Old  Patten  gym.  decorated  as 
the  official  week-end  Big  Top.  where 
sororities  and  fraternities  vied  for 
center  and  side  rins  honors  .  .  .  the 
AOPi  Ftrtshps,  performing  acrobatic 
feats  on  a  latticed  ladder  .  .  .  the 
Gamma  Fidos  and  the  Flving  Wrang- 
lers, Hater  Alpha  Delts)  winners  of 
the  All-Circus  cup  for  their  daring 
aerial  exploits  above  a  condemned 
Barnum  net  .  .  .  the  colossal  water 
show  featuring  a  Shakespearean 
opera  and  a  medley  tandem  swim  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Outside,  the  afternoon  street 
dance,  the  shoutine  barkers  lauding 
the  fifteen  side  shows,  ponv  rides, 
snake  show,  and  of  course,  a  Ferris 
wheel.  chair-o-Dlane.  and  merry-go- 
round  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Surkuss  Sollv  in  white  tails 
and  his  Sally  in  traditional  white 
satin  .  .  .  the  climax  at  the  Saturday 
night  dance  when  thev  awarded  86 
silver  cups,  elephants  and  clowns  to 
outstanding  performers.  .  .  . 

The  time  was  1932.  the  event,  the 
18th  annual  Northwestern  Spring 
Circus.  And  after  a  fabulous  week- 
end, everyone  agreed  that  it  was  the 
best  Circus  ever  ...  it  would  be  hard 
to  top. 

Thr  Circus  began  in  1908  when  the 
YWCA  put  on  a  cn..  .al.  The  next 
year  the  YM  got  into  the  act,  and  by 
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WHEELED  DINOSAUR  titled  "First  Bareback  Rider"  won  a  cup  for  the  Alpha  Chis  in  the 
1929  circus  parade.  Ingenious  animal  bore  typical  pledge  on  broad  back  behind  latest  playboy 
roadster.  But  the  parade  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  big  show,  which  included  such  acts  as 
the  wild  men  from  Borneo  (the  Sigma  Nus.  below)  and  near-professional  trapeze,  acrobatic 
and  lion-taming  stunts  by  undergraduate  students. 


1914,  it  was  an  all-school  sponsored 
event,  heralded  by  Surkuss  Solly,  a 
five  cent  publicity  razz  sheet,  as  the 
"World's  Greatest  Collegiate  Circus." 
And  every  year  after,  the  Circus 
grew  bigger  and  more  spectacular 
until  the  climax  year.  1932.  Then 
when  the  shouting  was  over,  the  new 
Sol  and  Sally  went  dining  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  hotel,  and  laid 
plans    for    the    1933    World's    Fair 


Circus 

But  the  Grcus  died  that  year.  At 
the  zenith  of  its  climb  up  N.U.'s  suc- 
cess ladder,  the  Circus  was  stricken 
with  a  strange  malady.  It  was  too 
popular.  It  was  said  that  students 
came  to  school  one  semester  to  study 
and  one  to  put  on  a  circus. 

And  so  on  November  4.  1932.  stu- 
dents and  faculty  mourned  its  pass- 
ing, and  the  Circus  was  gone  forever. 
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Little  magician  —  the  suit  that  whisks  you  blithely  into  Spring  — 
that  captures  attention  like  the  wave  of  a  wand  —  impeccably  tailored 
in  selected  all  wool  milateen.  Navy  and  red.  Sizes  9  to  15.    49.95 
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1629  Orrington 


Men  01  Brawn 


BIG  SPORTS  wheels  at  NU  in  late  '30s  were  "Pappy"  Waldorf 
(left),  football  mentor  now  at  California,  and  'Tug"  Wilson,  athletic 
director  now  Big  Ten  commissioner. 


WILCAT  TANKERS  EMBARK  on  whirlwind  tour  of  West  coast 
in  29-30  season.  Coached  by  Tom  Robinson  (eighth  from  left), 
team  won  all  eight  meets,  set  three  world  records  on  trek.  Squad  also 
took  national  championship.  Its  captain,  Wally  Colbrath,  annexed  his 
third  straight  U.S.  diving  championship.  Finmen  shown  are,  from  left, 
Schwartz  (a  1930  national  champion  in  three  events),  Peterson, 
Covode,  Hinch,  Colbrath,  Lennox,  Wicks,  Robinson,  Miller;  and  on 
steps,  Max  Hayford,  manager,  and  Walt  Paulison,  publicity  manager. 


How  has  Northwestern  fared  in  the  20th  Century  athletic 
boom? 

Records  show  that  Wildcats  have  earned  a  big  place  in 
the  national  sports  limelight  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Outstanding  men  have  paced  outstanding  teams  to  h:gh 
honors  ever  since  Alton  (Johnny)  Johnson  became  NU's  first 
All-American  in  1901  by  leading  Purple  gridders  to  victories 
over  traditional  'Cat  foes  Illinois  and  Chicago. 

Starting  off  then  with  football,  current  strong  sport  lo- 
cally, let's  page  through  the  sports  scrapbook  and  see  where 
the  first  50  years  have  placed  the  Purple  banner  on  the 
gridiron,  hardcourt,  diamond,  and  in  other  fields. 
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NEW 
Clover  Club 

opens 

Friday,  March  31 


GREETIING  CARDS 

Northshore's   largest   selection 
The  "House  of  Cards" 

DAVIS  CARD  SHOP 


614  Davis 


UN  4-7711 


Men  of  Brawn 


(CONTINUED) 


3500  Church  St. 


No  Minors 
Allowed 


Northwestern  turned  a  former  cow 
pasture  into  a  football  field  in  1905  .  .  . 
soon  afterward  trustees  voted  to  abandon 
the  sport  ...  it  was  ''too  rough.  .  .  ." 

Weakly  it  returned  in  1908,  after 
Teddy  Roosevelt  led  battle  for  reform 
.  .  .  1916  Coach  Fred  Murphy  came  up 
with  an  outfit  that  made  a  6-1  record 
and  took  second  in  the  conference  .  .  j 
captain  was  Paddy  Driscoll,  later  to  be- 
come All-American  at  Great  Lakes.  .  .  . 

"Wildcats"  —  that's  what  a  Tribune 
sportswriter  called  the  Purple  team  in 
1925  when  they  went  down  punching 
before  Chicago's  3-0  edge.  .  .  .  The 
name  stuck  .  .  .  Glenn  Thistlewaite  was 
coach.  All-American  center  Tim  Lowry 
captain  .  .  .  '25  squad  nosed  Michigan 
3-2  in  Chicago  Stadium  muck  to  claim 
Big  Ten  co-championship  with  Wolver- 
ines. .  .  . 

Next  year  All-American  Captain  Moon 
Baker  powered  the  'Cats  to  an  unde- 
feated season,  again  tying  the  Ann 
Arbor  aggregation.  ...  A  concrete  sta- 
dium replaced  wooden  stands  on  Central 
street  .  .  .  honored  William  Dyche,  for 
many  years  university  business  mana- 
ger. .  .  . 

Pug  Rentner  followed  in  Baker's 
footsteps  .  .  .  also  an  All-American  half- 
back, he  sparked  his  teammates  to  con- 
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ference  titles  in  '30  and  '31  .  .  .  Rentner 
returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  last  fall  as 
alumni  Homecoming  co-chairman.  .  .  . 
His  teammates  at  tackle,  Dave  Marvil 
and  Jack  (now  wrestling  coach)  Riley, 
spearheaded  Coach  Dick  Hanley's  great 
line.  .  .  . 

Lynn  (Pappy)  Waldorf  took  over  the 
Purple  coaching  reins  in  193%'  .  .  .  Fol- 
lowing year  he  steered  'Cats  to  their 
first  and  only  undisputed  Big  Ten  crown 
.  Gridders  copped  six  conference 
games  that  year  .  .  .  including  a  crowd- 
baiting  6-0  win  which  ended  Minnesota 
streak  at  28.  .  .  .  Backs  Don  Heap  and 
Fred  Vanzo  ran  behind  a  rugged  line 
that  sported  All-American  tackle  Bob 
(Mutiny)  Voigts.  .  .  . 

North  western's  20-0  triumph  over 
Notre  Dame  headlined  the  1940  slate. 
.  .  .  Much-publicized  Bill  DeCorrevont 
and  hard-charging  Don  Clawson  were 
Purple  heroes.  .  .  . 

Paced  by  Otto  Graham  and  Alex  Kap- 

purple  parrot 


ter,  the  1943  Eleven  placed  sixth  nation- 
ally by  beating  all  but  top-ranking  clubs 
of  Michigan  and  Notre  Dame.  .  .  . 

Max  Morris  was  the  name  in  lights 
for  the  '44  and  '45  campaigns.  ...  He 
took  Ail-American  plaudits  at  end.  .  .  . 
Ted  Payseur  went  in  for  Tug  Wilson  at 
first-string  athletic  director.  .  .  . 

Pupil  replaced  teacher  in  1947  .  .  . 
Mutiny  Voigts  the  former,  Waldorf  the 
latter,  in  the  head  coach's  job.  .  .  . 

After  a  banner  season,  1948's  club 
got  Rose  Bowl  bid  as  Big  Ten  runnerup 
.  .  .  Voigts  showed  his  friend  Waldorf 
a  thing  or  six  as  the  'Cats  whipped  the 
Golden  Bears  20-14.  .  .  . 


BASKETBALL 

Intercollegiate  cage  competition  start- 
ed at  NU  early  in  1905  ...  35  men  an- 
swered the  call .  .  .  Coach  Tom  Holland's 
quintet  split  a  four-game  schedule.  .  .  . 
Even  then  the  team  had  trouble  finding 
a  place  to  play  .  .  .  the  gym  was  "inade- 
quate" so  team  played  home  games  in 
Evanston  YMCA.  .  .  . 

Big  Ten  bucketball  started~in  1906, 
found  NU  without  a  team  ....  'Cats 
opened  conference  play  in  '07  cellar 
with  Illinois.  .  .  . 

James  Patten  staked  the  university  to 
a  fieldhouse  in  1910.  .  .  .  The  structure, 
torn  down  in  1941  to  make  way  for 
Tech,  was  known  as  finest  in  Big 
Ten.  .  .  . 

Stu  Templeton's  1911  "5"  won  only 
one  loop  game,  but  it  had  a  promising 
sophomore  .  .  .  now  titled  vice  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  university, 
he  was  then  just  aspiring  Harry  Wells. 

The  hardcourt  scene  perked  up  .  .  . 
1914's  Purple  boasted  two  All-Confer- 
ence men,  Capt.  Anderson  Aldrich  and 
Glenn  Whittle,  who  copped  conference 
scoring  honors  with  109  points  in  11 
contests.  .  .  . 

The  '16  squad  placed  second  in  Big 
Ten  .  .  .  Mush  Underhill  starred  in  that 
year  and  next  .  .  .  Norm  Elliott  (father 
of  Michigan  greats  Pete  and  Chalmers) 
followed  Fred  Murphy  as  coach  in  '18 
.  .  .  Al  Marquardt  set  new  Big  Ten 
record  by  dumping  in  11  buckets.  .  .  . 

NU's  12th  cage  coach,  Maury  Kent, 
took  over  in  1923  ...  '25  team  starred 
grid  notable  Moon  Baker.  .  .  . 

Arthur  (Dutch)  Lonborg  entered  Pur- 
ple scene  in  1928  .  .  .  'Cats,  led  by  Capt. 
Waldo  Fisher,  Luke  Johnsos,  and  Rut 
Walter,  rose  to  third  place  with  9-3  .  .  . 
'29  team  won  eight,  lost  four  .  .  .  Walter, 
one  of  NU's  all-time  cage  greats  and 
present  I-M  director,  captained  the  1930 
quintet  that  split  a  12-game  card  .  .  . 
Lonberg's  '31  team  proved  best  in  his- 


tory ...  '33  bucketeers  repeated  Big  Ten 
championship  of  two  years  before.  .  .  . 

The  lean  years  .  .  .  Bob  Voigts  cap- 
tained in  1939  .  .  .  the  team  went  down 
(to  ninth)  with  Patten  Gym  in  1941.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  big  names  of  the  '40's 
linger  with  us  yet  .  .  .  McCarnes,  brother 
of  the  '32  captain  .  .  .  Butherus,  '41  cap- 
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OTTO  GRAHAM  paced  Purple  grid,  cage 
squads  in  early  '40s,  gained  All-American 
honors  in  both  sports,  captained  '44  bucketeers. 
Graham  traded  purple  for  blue  uniform  in  '45, 
now  quarterbacks  Cleveland  Browns. 


tain  .  .  .  two-sport  All-American  Graham 
.  .  .  Schadler,  captain  with  a  hook  shot 
.  .  .  Morris,  Big  Ten  scoring  champ  for 
two  years  .  .  .  Tourek,  Sticklen,  Fendley, 
Ragelis,  Blasius.     .  . 

Lonborg  will  close  a  chapter  in  Pur- 
ple hoop  history  July  1  when  he  leaves 
to  be  athletic  director  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
Kansas  .  .  .  after  22  years  at  NU.  .  .  . 


BASEBALL 

NU  "played  ball,"  but  not  too  well, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  .  .  .  but  stu- 
dents and  faculty  protested  Athletic  com- 
missioner move  to  drop  it  .  .  .  winning 
team  in  '05  decided  issue.  .  .  . 

'06-'12  record  will  be  overlooked  .  .  . 
Kelso-McCosh  battery  sparked  diamond 
squads  in  1913-14  .  .  .  Grid  mentor  Fred 
Murphy  replaced  Dr.  Harley  Parker  as 
coach  in  1914  .  .  .  Purple  won  five  and 
rose  to  third  in  1915  Big  Ten  standings 
under  moundman  Red  Juel.  .  .  . 

Big  Ten  took  a  rain  check  on  baseball 
in  1918-21,  though  war  waited  for  Paddy 
Driscoll  to  finish  season  with  9-4  win 
over  Chicago.  .  .  . 

Purple  pitcher  Charles  Palmer  in  '22 
twirled  an  11-inning  no-hitter  to  blank 
Purdue,  1-0  ..  .  Fourth  place  in  1926 
under  Captain  Bill  Christman,  Shortstop 
Luke  Johnsos  .  .  .  '27  "9"  fought  five 
(TURN  PAGE) 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS 
EASIER,  BETTER  WAY  TO 
ROASTER-FRESH  COFFEE? 


Next  time  you  know  you're  going  to  have 
to  stay  up  late  studying,  pick  up  a  jar  of 
Nescafe*. 

Nothing  helps  you  through  long  sessions 
like  coffee.  And  no  coffee  is  easier  to  make 
than  Nescafe.  It's  instant.  Simply  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  Nescafe  in  a  cup,  add  hot 
water  (preferably  boiling)  and  stir. 

Good?  It's  delicious!  Nescafe  just  natu- 
rally makes  a  better  cup  of  coffee,  because 
it  always  keeps  its  roaster-fresh  flavor  until 
you  release  it  in  the  cup. 

Yes,  coffee  the  Nescafe  way  gives  you  all 
the  flavor  and  "lift"  of  pure,  freshly  roasted, 
freshly  brewed  coffee,  without  the  fuss  and 
muss  of  brewing. 

Nescafe  is  the  instant  way  to  pure  coffee 
enjoyment.  If  you  like  good  coffee — you'll 
love  Nescafe.  Get  a  jar  next  time  you  shop 
— keep  it  on  hand  for  all  occasions. 

Nescafe 

than  all  other  instant  oofrees  i 


•Nescafe  (pronounced  nes-cafay)  is  the  exclusive  regis- 
tered trade-mark  of  The  Nestld  Company.  Inc.  to  des- 
ignate its  soluble  coffee  product  which  is  composed  of 
equal  pans  of  pure  soluble  coffee  and  added  pure  car- 
bohydrates (dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely 
to  protect  the  flavor. 
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fltmnin  m' 


You'll  never  be  caught 
with  your  "fuel  down"  with  a 


You  can  see  right  through  that 
handsome  lucite  base  and  tell 
how  much  reserve  supply  you 
have!  Precision  built  for  "sure- 
fire" performance.  No  leak!  No 
evaporation! 


*~^V   VISUAL    FUEL    SUPPLY 

TABLE  DESK  LITER 


'^Jyiu^fa^k! 


In  crystal  topaz, 
emerald  and  ruby. 
Translucent  lucite 
bases.  Holds  many 
months  fuel  supply! 
Metal  top  and  base. 


750 


No  F*d«ral  Tax 

RITIPOINT  CO. 

4»SO  S.  KlnsvWohwov  Blvd.     .     S).  louh  <f,  M». 


Men  of  Brawn 


(CONTINUED) 


hours  before  yielding  23-18  match  to 
Chicago.  .  .  . 

Improvement  in  1931  (third  on  6-3 
record)  .  .  .  Pitcher  Buck  Fyfe  followed 
stellar  season  with  Yankee  contract  .  .  . 
'34  'Cats  lost  exhibition  game  with  Cubs 
6-3  .  .  .  Lou  Boudreau's  10th  inning 
bingle  won  the  first  of  a  '38  double- 
header  for  Illinois  .  .  .  local  ballplayers 
fought  back  for  5-4  win  in  second  half 
of  card.  .  .  . 

Young  Stan  Klores  coached  the  1940 
squad  to  its  first  Big  Ten  title,  aided  by 
Captain  Fred  Shinkevich  and  grid  star 
Bill  DeCorrevont.  .  .  . 

War  again  interrupted  .  .  .  but  Uncle 
Sam  did  not  prevent  Wes  Fry,  Ben 
Schadler,  &  Co.  from  winning  eight  to 
10  in  '44  and  taking  Big  Ten  second.  .  .  . 

Coach  job  pulled  a  triple  play,  Fry  to 
Heap  ('47)  to  Lindstrom  ('49)  ...  '47 
team  went  south  for  first  time  since  war 
.  .  .  Bob  Wilson  took  conference  scoring 
(.429)  .  .  .  followed  by  Don  Burson  .  .  . 
'48  ball  club  lost  11  of  12  conference 
starts  .  .  .  Wilson  dropped  team  in  '49 
for  scholastic  reasons,  signed  Red  Sox 
contract.  .  .  .  Last  year's  sweetest  vic- 
tory: a  13-inning,  10-8  verdict  knocking 
Iowa  from  undisputed  league  title.  .  .  . 


SWIMMING 

Tom  Robinson  retired  in  1944  after 
35  years  of  coaching  championship  tank 
teams  and  a  host  of  individual  stars.  .  . 

In  1913,  three  years  after  Patten  pool 
gave  them  splashing  space,  the  finmen 
went  undefeated  in  dual  meets  .  .  .  Soph 
Ken  Huszagh  set  two  world  marks  in 
Olympics  .  .  .  five  consecutive  confer- 
ence crowns  .  .  .  sparked  by  Capt.  Irving 
Wood  in  '14,  Vince  Johnson,  breaker  of 
three  conference  records,  in  '15,  '16,  and 
'17,  and  the  440-yard  relay  team,  three- 
year  national  champion  .  .  .  more  Big 
Ten  titles  in  '19,  '23,  '24,  '25  .  .  .  Ralph 
Breyer,  Jimmy  Dickson,  Dick  Howell 
were  luminaries  .  .  .  Wally  Colbrath,  Al 
Schwartz,  Volney  Wilson,  Art  Highland, 
Merton  Wilcox,  and  Don  Horn  paced 
tank  aggregations  to  great  heights 
around  the  '30's  .  .  .  Wildcat  backstroker 
Don  Zehr  went  undefeated  in  '36  grind, 
in  1938  captained  team  despite  injury. 

New  Patten  replaced  Old  Patten  and 
Bill  Peterson  replaced  Tom  Robinson  in 
early  '40's  .  .  .  Bill  Heusner  carried 
Purple  banner  to  London  Olympics  and 
national  recognition.  .  .  . 


TRACK 

Wildcat  thinlies  can  boast  no  Western 
conference  crown  to  date,  but  several 
individual  stars  have  come  from  their 
ranks.  .  .  . 

Things  picked  up  when  Frank  Hill 
became  coach  in  1922  ...  his  first  find, 
Pole  vaulter  Bill  Droegemueller,  later 
landed  on  the  '28  Olympic  squad  .  .  . 
Justin  Dart  set  loop  hammer  record  that 
still  stands  .  .  .  Tiny  Lewis'  shotput 
mark  was  more  vulnerable  .  .  .  Hoop 
ace  Rut  Walter  set  school  440  standard 
in  '29  ...  He  now  coaches  freshmen 
.  .  .  Tom  Warne's  14- foot  pole  vault 
effort  in  '30  hasn't  been  beaten  in  the 
conference.  .  .  . 

Recent  products  of  Hill's  guidance 
have  been  Myron  Piker,  Purple  sprint 
record-holder,  and  Bill  Porter,  '48  Olym- 
pic hurdle  champ.  .  .  . 

GOLF 

Wildcat  linksmen  edged  Michigan  in 
1925  for  their  first  Big  Ten  title  .  .  . 
Ted  Payseur  became  coach  in  '33,  pro- 
duced a  champ  squad  four  years  later. 
.  .  .  Sid  Richardson  took  individual  cup 
in  '37  and  '38  .  .  .  team  second  in  '38, 
first  again  in  '39  with  Chase  Fannon 
medalist.   .   .   . 

Richardson  returned  to  team  in  late 
'40  s  .  .  .  this  time  as  coach  ...  '48  'Cats 
copped  school's  fourth  conference  title. 


TENNIS 

Present  Tennis  Coach  Paul  Bennet 
has  tutored  five  of  NU's  six  champion- 
ship teams  .  .  .  including  such  men  as 
Seymour  Greenberg,  Bobby  Jake,  Gene 
Richards  (now  assistant  coach),  Ted 
Peterson,  Larry  Daly,  and  present  net- 
men  Grant  Golden  and  Scott  Pieters.  .  .  . 

OTHER  SPORTS 

Purple  MATMEN  captured  Big  Ten 
wrestling  honors  in  1931  with  the  help  of 
Jack  Riley  .  .  .  Riley  starred  in  '32  Olym- 
pics, is  now  NU  coach  .  .  .  Wildcat 
SWORDSMEN  have  captured  two  Big 
Ten  titles  since  young  Tully  Friedman 
stepped  into  his  coach's  toga  in  1946  .  .  . 
Purple  squads  have  taken  three  Big  Ten 
WATER  BASKETBALL  titles,  1914-16, 
and     10    conference     WATER     POLO 
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Visit  the  "Size  9"  for  the  latest  Spring  and 
Easter  fashions —  for  Northwestern' s  dainty 

coeds , a « 


17  NORTH   STATE   STREET   —  CHICAGO 
9th  floor 


march,   1950 
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TRIM 

Two  Blocks  from  Campus 

No  Woitinq  -  5  Chairs 
Oownttairt—  North  Shore  Hotel 


INEW 
Clover  Club 

opens 

Friday,  March  31 


50  YEARS  OF 


DRY  CLEANING 


Special  sorority  rates. 
Daily  pick-up  and  delivery 
19th  year  on  N.  U.  campus 

A.  W.  ZENGELER  CO. 

899  LINDEN  AVENUE    -    HUBBARD  WOODS 
PHONE  WINNETKA  6-0898 


STUDENT  GOV 


Fifty  years  of  student  government  at 
Northwestern    have    proved    one    thing 
rather  conclusively  .  .  .  the  worst  set  of 
officers  is  always  the  current  group  .  .  . 
although    the    Daily   might    argue    that 
student  government  in   1950  reached  a 
new  low,    previous   Daily  editors  have 
been     just    as    unhappy   .   .   .  glancing 
through  the  Daily  files,  we  find : 
September,  1900:  "We  need  a  student- 
represented  governing  system!" 
January,  1910:  "After  much  demand  by 
the   students,   a   Student   Council   has 
been  formed,  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  class  and  a  facul- 
ty member.    The  first  questions  con- 
sidered  were:    (1)    Should   freshmen 
wear  caps?   (The  frosh  were  in  favor 
of  it.)    (2)   Should  the  N.U.  band  re- 
ceive an  appropriation  from  the  ath- 
letic fund?  (The  band  was  in  favor  of 
it.)" 
March,  1910:  "Athletic  council   formed 
to    gain    student-support    at    games. 
Their  first  project  was  to  petition  for 
a  baseball  coach." 
April,  1910:  "We're  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  the  Athletic  council  has 
a  definite  course  or  cause  for  exist- 
ing." 
September,    1910:    "There's    a    sudden 
struggle  between  fraternity  factions  to 
see  who  will  run  for  class  offices.  Yes- 
terday they  chose  nominees  for  Sylla- 
bus editor,  class  presidents,  and  Daily 
business  manager,  before  the  meeting 
ended  in  a  free-for-all." 
December,   1910:  "The  Athletic  council 
disapproves   of  dancing   on   the  gym 
floor  and  says  that  our  dances  should 
be  held  elsewhere." 
February,    1911:    "Studjnt    council     is 
pleased  to  announce  that  our  junior 
prom  will  be  held  next  Saturday  in 
the  gym." 
October,     1912:    "Not    only    have    the 
Freshman  class  admitted  stuffing  the 
ballot    box,    but    now   we    learn    that 
senior    politicians    paid    their    class- 
mates'   delinquent    class-dues,    in    ex- 
change for  votes.    How  long  can  ille- 
gal-politics continue  at  N.U.?" 
May,  1913:  "A  week  ago,  the  most  vi- 
cious   election-fight    was    prophesied 
and  no  peace  in  sight.    However,  on 
Monday    a    caucus    was   held   by   the 
junior  class  and  a  policy  was  chosen 
for   the   best    interests   of   the   whole 
class." 
September,  1914:  "This  election  will  be 
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tne  test  as  to  whether  the  student  body 
wants  clean  elections  or  not.  Caucuses 
will  be  announced  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance, in  the  Daily,  and  will  be  open 
to  all  class  members. 

October,  1914:  "The  primaries  were  not 
as  harmonious  as  they  might  have 
been.  The  senior  election,  alone,  was 
quiet  .  .  .  with  no  murmur  of  com- 
plaint. The  freshmen  had  wild  squab- 
bles, tormented  the  election  officials 
with  power  tactics  at  the  polls.  Repri- 
manded leaders  have  promised  to  fol 
low  all  rules  in  the  coming  election. ' 

October,  1914:  Headline:  FRESHMAN 
ELECTION  THROWN  OUT  AS 
CROOKED. 

November,  1914:  "New  election  laws 
have  been  approved  by  the  newly- 
elected  council;  strict  against  bribes." 

September,  1915:  "Frenzied  primaries 
forecast  a  wild  and  close  election." 

September,  1918:  "All  the  candidates  in 
the  coming  election  are  women." 

April,  1919:  Headline:  STUDENT 
COUNCIL  HOLDS  INTERESTING 
MEETING. 

October,  1920:  "There  is  evidence  that 
our  council  representatives  are  elected 
by  swapping  votes.    This  must  stop!" 

September,  1921 :  "The  new  Student 
council  constitution  was  finally  passed. 
It  has  been  completely  drafted  sinc2 
June,  1920,  but  other  pressing  affairs 
delayed  the  voting  somewhat." 

October,  1921:  "Very  small  enrollment 
of  candidates  for  election  this  year. 
Only  one  sophomore  class  president 
appeared  on  the  primary  slate  and  he 
was  declared  ineligible." 

September,  1939:  "Candidates  are  lim- 
ited by  council  to  $2.50  for  campaign 
expenses.  Parades,  demonstrations 
and  caucuses  are  legal." 

September,  1940:  "Student  vote  results 
in  the  abolishment  of  the  Commission 
system  and  adoption  of  a  new  council 
plan.  Says  co-ed,  Valerie  McLaren, 
'The  old  elections  were  based  on  or- 
ganized vote-trading  coalitions.  This 
new  system  marks  the  end  of  elections 
carried  on  behind  closed  doors  with 
Greeks  and  Independents  trying  to 
outdo  each  other.'  " 

October,  1940:  "The  SGB  held  its  first 
meeting  and  a  .promising  beginning  it 
was,  although  it  took  them  two  hours 
to  awaken,  when  they  were  sufficiently 
awake,  they  adjourned." 

October,  1945:  "SGB  decided  that  stunts 
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at  athletic  Stunt  Nights  should  be  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  them  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  giving  unfavor- 
able impressions  of  NU  to  visitors. 
NU's  teams  and  the  band  are  to  be 
excluded  from  these  reviews." 
April,  1946:  "Sigma  Nu  and  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  were  the  first  fraternities  to 
sign  the  .  .  .  Daily's  non-coalition 
pledge  against  vote-trading  practices 
which  prevent  individual  members 
from  voting  independently,  according 


Heads  It  Is! 

President  Scott  flipped  a  coin  in 
1926  to  decide  the  senior  class 
presidency. 

After  spring  elections,  the  un- 
derdog party  suspected  dirty  deal- 
ing, in  this  case,  ballot  box  stuff- 
ing. 

Party  wheels  conferred  and 
elected  Wight  Bakke,  then  a  soft- 
spoken  YMCA  president,  now  a 
professor  at  Yale,  to  contest  the 
vote. 

Bakke  checked  the  count  and 
hesitantly  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  rest  of  the  board.  There 
were  more  ballots  than  registered 
voters. 

President  Scott  called  a  meeting 
of  12  political  wheels  and  decided 
to  hold  another  election  two  weeks 
later  — two  weeks  of  mud-slinging 
as  each  party  blamed  the  other. 

When  the  ballots  for  the  second 
election  were  counted,  and  re- 
counted, there  was  a  tie. 

President  Scott  called  the  two 
contestants  into  his  office. 

"Call  it,  Tim,"  he  said. 

Tim  said  heads,  heads  came  up, 
and  Tim  Lowry,  an  AIl-American 
football  center,  was  class  president.. 

to  candidate's  worth.  We  expect 
100%  support." 

September,  1947:  "After  investigating 
the  student  government  at  other  col- 
leges, we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  system  isn't  as  bad  as  we  think 
it  is,"  said  Don  Campbell,  vice  presi- 
dent of  SGB. 

February,  1950:  "Cloak  and  dagger 
tactics,  even  by  Northwestern's  Stu- 
dent Governing  board,  never  will 
convince  8,000  students  that  SGB  is 
doing  things  on  the  level." 
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HOOS' 

CR    12 

50c 


HOOS'  DEXTRO-FEDRIN  NOSE  DROPS 

AN  ISOTONIC  EPHEDRINE  SOLUTION 

75c 

HOOS  DRUG  STORE 

Sherman  &  Clark 


Design  Your  Own  Class  Ring! 


PICK  THE  STONE  AND  SETTING  YOU  WANT 
.  .  .  AND  HAVE  IT  MADE  UP  INTO  YOUR 
PERSONALIZED  CLASS  RING  10  K  GOLD  OR 
STERLING  SILVER  MOUNTINGS  CHOOSE 
FROM  THESE  SEMI-PRECIOUS  STONES  .  .  . 
IN  CLEAR,  BRILLIANT  COLORS:  RUBY. 
ONYX.  BLUE  SPINEL.  AQUAMARINE.  ZIR- 
CON. AMETHYST.  TOPAZ.  GARNET.  ORDER 
YOURS  TODAY    FOR    EARLY   DELIVERY. 


S  BX 


Student  Book  Exchange 

$10.50    and    up 

1737  Sherman  DAvis   8-2717 


821  Howard  St. 
Evanston 


1623  Chicago  Ave 
Evanston 


4*11/  7in£ / 


after  a  date  • 

coffee  time  $ 

afternoon  pickup  # 

sundae  &  soda  time  • 

For  a  snack  or  a  complete  meal 

iRnhttt  Sfrroft  a 
lant 
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A  few  of  the  runner- 
up  girls  in  the  senior- 
freshman  Carlos  Purple 
Parrot  GLAMOUR 
CONTEST  .  .  . 
Selected  by  Jene  Harper. 
President  of  the  Franklin 
Supply  Company. 

Finalists    will    be    se- 
lected   bv    Bing    Crosby. 


G)ll^|£lWmOr 


"I  suppose  Jack  is  going  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  now  that  he  is  out  of  college." 
"Probably  only  a  question  mark." 

— California  Pelican. 

It  was  somewhere  in  Italy  back  in  the™  blackest  of 
Dark  Ages. 

"Your  Highness,"  announced  a  court  attendant,  "an 
American  bootlegger  has  just  arrived  at  the  palace  with 
a  supply  of  choice  American  booze." 

The  eyes  of  Caesar  Borgia  lit  up  with  a  new  unholy 
fire. 

"Show  him  right  up,"  he  chortled.  "My  old  reliable 
stock  of  poisons  hasn't  been  functioning  at  all  satisfac- 
torily of  late." 

— A\  Y.  Medley. 
■%^& 

Chorus  Girl:     Do  you  like  me  in  this  costume? 

Rounder:     What  costume? 

—Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

Deacon:    Why,  I  thought  you  were  a  prohibitionist. 
Farmer  Smith:    Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  waste 
all  the  good  recipes  my  son  brought  home  from  college. 

— Okla.  Whirlwind. 


"I  guess  I've  lost  another  pupil,"  said  the  professor  as 
his  glass  eye  rolled  down  the  kitchen  sink. 

— Wash.  Cougar's  Paw. 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 
"How  does  Cholly  keep  that  straw  hat  on  his  head  in 
a  wind  like  this?" 

"Vacuum  pressure!"  — Northwestern  Purple  Parrot. 
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Come  in  today  for   your 
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Editor George  Likeness 

Business  Manager  Harry  Obermeier 

Assistant  Editor   Bobbie  Baum 

Editorial  Assistant Midge  Foster 

General  Manager Lloyd  Gerlach 

Photo  Editor Ross  Roe 

Art  Editor Peg  Mertz 

Research  Editors:  Athletics,  Ken  Eskey;  Publications, 
Betty  Swanson,  Phil  Urion,  Bobbie  Baum';  Student 
Government,  Dee  Welles,  Beverly  Parrott;  Social 
Events,  Marie  Quick;  War  Years,  Lee  Morris; 
Queens  and  Honoraries,  Anne  Arbogast;  Waa- 
Mu,  Jan  Sarkisian;  Circus,  Deatie  Rich;  Celebra- 
tions, Sally  Meyer;  Newspaper  Research,  Dave 
Zeigler;  Alumni  Contact,  Lloyd  Gerlach,  Midge 
Foster,  Sue  Thompson;  Cover,  Bob  Heady, 
George  Likeness. 

Advertising    Manager      Dick    Best 

Assistant  Advertising   Manager  Harry   Furlong 

Circulation  Managers     Don  Schmolze,  Nan  Frobase 

Promotion  Manager Steve  Paddock 

Office  Manager    Betty  Carmichael 

Circulation    Staff:    Joan    Raff,    Curt    Beusman,    Bi 
Spickerman,  Jim  Gauerke,  James  E.  Richardson, 
Charles  T.  Wegner. 
Promotion  Staff:  Graham  Williams,   Ray  Glasowski 
Office   Staff:   Nancy    Rutherford,    Dorothy    Angle- 
mire,    Connie    Feldman,    Bonnie    Abraham,    Ray 
Ellen    Yohe,    Buff    Hardwicke,    Lynn    Kappesten, 
Dawn    Rosset,    Helen    Lakich,    Paula    Freedman. 
Advertising    Staff:    Carol    Kalsbeek,    Roger    Klein, 
Terry   Burnside,    Rochelle   Schulman. 
Our   very  special   thanks   to   all   who   helped    in 
the    preparation   of   this    issue,    and    especially   to 
Chester   Gould,    Dave    Breger,    Charles    S.    Booz, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Holloway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B. 
Hart,    Joe    Miller   and    Miss    Florence    Stewart 

Life  Saver's  Little  Laugh  Line 

Two  college  students  were  strolling  In  the  park  and  the  birds  we» 
swooping  and  circling  overhead.   Finally,  one  eagle-eyed  birdie  made 
a  bull's-eye  on  her  new  hat.   "Oh,  gracious  I"  the  girl  exclaimed  dis- 
gustedly.  "Please  ^lve  me  a  piece  of  paper  quickly."  "A'hy  worry?" 
asked  the  boy.   "That  bird's  probably  a  -uarter-mile  away  by  now." 

H.  Obenhough  Jr. 
.  33  Crescent  Place 

march,   1950  Wilmette,  ni. 
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One  breath  of  spring — and  the  desire  for  new 
things  wells  up  inside  you  .  .  .  new  things  to  add 
charm  and  lightheartedness   to  you 


.  . .  as  new  as  tomorrow  .  .  . 
1607  Orrington  Avenue 

Open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  'til  9:30 


mSTOM  $£WR\TT£l4 


DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DEN 


Any  of  you  chaps  have  a  Life  Saver? 


Only  50 


FREE!  A  box  of  LIFE  SAVERS 

for  the  best  wisecrack! 

Vital  la  the  Dest  Joke  that  you  heard  on  Uie  campus  this  week? 

For  the  hest  line  submitted  to  the  editor  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an  attractive  cclli>*-:icne- 
wrapped   UMirlmrni   of   all   the  Life  Saver  flavor*. 
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Evanston.  Illinois 


AMbassador  2-2633 


UNiversity  4-3220 


EXCLUSIVE  ROYAL  DISTRIBUTOR 

Rebuilt*  *~3jtffi8^Sfei  Rentals 

(Ail  Makes)  j^Bi      R^M  Supplies 

i£AY  r^i,  KGYA1.        CrF/CE  7TPE WR/TERS 


^^2 


Gy*n*^ 


520  DAVIS  STREET  DAvis  8-4520 

PORTABLES:  Royal,  Smith-Corona,  Remington,  Underwood 


on  campus soon 


david  bradley's 
Julius  caesar 

by  william  shakespeare 


a  film  society 
special  presentation 


Famous 


Cartoonists,  business  mag- 
nates, weathermen  .  .  .  these 
are  some  of  the  folks  who  call 
NU  "alma  mater". 
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Dave  Breger,  famous  cartoonist  and 
former  Parrot  editor,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
staff  remembering  his  undergrad  days.  .  .  . 

"Class  of  '31  B.S.  in  Psychology.  Trav- 
elled around  world  immediately  after 
graduation.  Returned  home  (Chicago) 
depth  of  depression.  Went  into  sausage 
manufacturing  business,  for  lack  of  any 
other  alternative,  in  stock  yards.  Rose  to 
office  manager,  contributed  slogan  'Our 
Wurst  Is  Best.' 

"After  four  years  went  to  New  York  to 
try  free  lance  gag  cartooning,  which  subse- 
quently inspired  Saturday  Evening  Post 
to  describe  me  as  'pr°bably  the  only  per- 
son in  history  who  literally  went  from  the 
abbatoir  to  the  atelier.' 

"Drafted  into  Army  in  May,  1941  as 
buck  private  in  motor  maintenance.  Started 
'Private  Breger'  cartoon  in  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  in  July,  1941.  Transferred  to 
newly  formed  'Yank'  magazine  year  later 
as  cartoonist.  Dreamed  up  title  'G.I.  Joe' 
for  Yank  feature,  starting  July,  1942. 
Overseas  to  European  theater  immed'ately. 

"Transferred  to  'Stars  and  Stripes'  eight 
months  later  on  direct  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  Separated  from  Army 
three  years  later.  Cartoon  feature  'Private 
Breger'  in  daily  newspapers  syndicated, 
during  these  three  years.  Feature  changed 
to  'Mister  Breger'  after  war.  Appearing 
thus  daily  and  Sunday  syndicated  world 
wide  in  over  100  newspapers. 

"Since  I  have  never  had  any  art  training 
(not  even  during  my  four  years  at  NU)  I 
have  found  that  my  work  for  the  Purple 
Parrot  (1928-1931)  invaluable  training  for 
my  present  career.  Never  have  used  my 
Psychology  degree  (can't  even  find  it)." 

purple  parrot 
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DAVE  BREGER,  ex-Parrot  editor,  and  art  editor,  shown  sketching, 
college  president  and  ex-soldier.  Breger  graduated  from  NU  in  1931, 
took  trip  around  world  to  recuperate  from  final  exams.  On  return 
home  went  into  sausage  business,  contributed  slogan,  "Our  Wurst  is 
the  Best",  left  for  New  York  to  become  free  lance  cartoonist.  Attained 
fame  in  1941  when  Saturday  Evening  Post  printed  first  of  "Private 
Breger"    cartoons — now   known    as   "Mister   Breger". 


>LlrftK*rKtt 
WHERE  YOUR 
FOOT  BENDS" 

Remember  the  handmade  India  boots  —  so  popular 
in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force?  Bates  has  captured  all 
the  old  flash  of  India  boots  in  the  Rio  Boot.  They  slip 
on  or  off  with  no  trouble  at  all ;  and  their  flaring  tip 
can  be  worn  inside  or  outside  your  pants  cuff. 
And  Rio  Boots  last!  They're  made  of  rugged,  lustrous, 
fine-grain  cowhide  —  just  the  thing  for  knocking 
around  campus.  Can't  be  beaten  for  comfort,  either. 
Stop  in  and  see  the  Rio  Boot  today! 
*  invisible  extra  width  across   the  ball  of  the  foot! 


m'arch,  1950 
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Famous  Alums 
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F.  W.  REICHELDERFER,  head  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  after  going 
to  school  in  Evanston  felt  well  versed  in  knowledge  of  all  weather 
types.  Went  to  Washington,  parlayed  knowledge  into  eventually  rising 
to  top  post  in  Weather  Deartment.  He  takes  no  blame  for  changing 
weather  conditions,  claiming  there  is  a  higher  authority  than  he. 
Now  merely  predicts,  "sunny,  with  possible  rain,  and  changing  con- 
ditions." 


GEORGE  GALLUP  poses  with  pencil  over  piece  of  paper  on  which  is 
written  words,  "Truman",  "Dewey".  Pencil  fell  wrong  way,  causing 
mix-up  in  last  election  prediction.  Gallup,  listed  in  "Who's  Who"  as 
"public  opinion  statistician",  claims  even  all  of  the  people  will  fool 
you  some  of  the  time,  makes  no  prediction  about  when  we  will  have 
a  good  basketball  team.  Now  living  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  he 
takes  portable  radio,  tuned  into  NU  football  game,  to  all  Princeton 
contests. 


THIS  SUMMER  — /earn  as  you  travel  by  air 


TAKE  A  UNIVERSITY-SPONSORED 
STUDY  TOUR  ABROAD  VIA  TWA 


Aavss  fhe  U.S.  and 'overseas . . 
you  can  depend  on 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINE 


Conducted  by  nationally  known  educators,  approved  for  full 
university  credit,  these  TWA  tours  give  you  the  additional 
opportunity  of  gaining  your  "Air  World  Education"  firsthand! 


1.  UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA.  Five  weeks'  travel  via  private  motor 
coach  in  Europe  plus  four  weeks'  study  at  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Special  courses  available  in  French  and  English.  June  20  to  August  21. 
$1260.*  Write  Swiss  Educational  Service,  80  East  42nd  St .,  N.Y.  17. 

2.  EUROPE.  Tour  of  eight  countries.  Personally  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Kneller  of  Yale  University.  July  21  to  September5.  $1563.* 
Write  Dr.  Kneller,  Yale  School  of  Education,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

3.  FLYING  SEMINAR.  Firsthand  survey  of  present-day  Europe.  Per- 
sonally conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  Dengler.  July  5  to  August  10.  $1284.* 
Write  Bureau  of  University  Air  Travel,  11  Boyd  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

4.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ZURICH.  Summer  School  of  European  Studies. 
Instruction  in  English  and  German.  5  weeks  in  residence  plus  five 
weeks'  travel  through  Europe  via  private  motor  coach.  Price  $1290.* 
Write  Professor  Beatrice  Barker,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

For    further    information    and    descriptive 
literature,  write  to  addresses  given  above. 

*price  includes  oil  expenses 
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~]\\E    OLD 
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UP? 


CHESTER  GOULD  famous  as  creator  of  greatest  papier  mache 
detective  of  them  all,  Dick  Tracy,  shown  surveying  one  of  his  old 
Art  B20  assignments.  Drawing  handed  back  with  a  D,  Gould  got 
revenge  on  professor  by  parlaying  him  into  into  one  of  his  arch 
criminal  characters — Flattop.  Other  professors  served  as  inspira- 
tions for  Pruneface,  Gravel  Gertie,  and  B.O.  Plenty.  Drawing  on 
right  places  Gould  at  49,  Dick  Tracy  at  19,  predicts  both  will  be 
around  for  a  long  t;me.  Present  evidence  of  pooularity  indicates 
both  predictions  will  come  true.  Meanwhile  Gould  sits  before 
drawing  board,  dreams  of  NU  days  and  reproduces  bizarre  recol- 
lections; Tracy  takes  Tess  Truehart,  now  Mrs.  Tracy,  out  on  coke 
date. 


EVANSTON-  HIGHLAND  PARK 


_  n  1 


t  i  a  1 


sue 


Our  hirdseye  pique  blouse  that's   monogrammed! 
Perks  up   everything   from  a   crisp  Spring  suit- 
to  a  pait   of  shorts.  The   monogrammed   tab  un- 
buttons for  a   plunge  neck.  White  with  rhinestone 
studs.   Monogrammed  in  the  contrast  color 
of  your  choice.   10  to  18. 


Allow  two  vxeks  for  monograrn- 
ming.  Extra  tabs  monogrammed  in 
another  color,  75c. 
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of  rourse,   in  our  highland  fork   store,  too 


EDGAR  A.  STEVENS,  Inc.  EVANSTON  HIGHLAND  PARK 

Evanston  store  hours,  10:00  to  5:30 — Mondays  and  Thursdays,  10:00  to  9 
Highland  Park  store  hours,  9:30  to  5:30,  Monday  through  Saturday 


NEW 
Clover  Club 


\ 


opens 


Friday,  March  31 

Dance  to  the  music  of 
Northwestern's  own 

Ed  Barret 


'Be  one  of 
the  first" 


Dempster  &  McCor mick 


■S.«w-sHsr,",H 


DRY 
SKI 


r    J^^l    OILY 
N?\^A  SKIN? 


■::''\        ^y^       __yr  y&sST.^SgaS 


Soap  J 1  ?  ^ 


Does  your 
skin  get  parched  and  f lakey  from 
sun  and  outdoor  activity?  Enjoy 
a  "peaches  and  cream  complex- 
ion!" Dojean  is  rich  in  lanolin... 
delightfully  scented.  Sudsy  bath 
treat! 


vegetable!  Wonderful  foryouth's 
skin  problems.  ..  Quick  acting 
cleanser. .  .you  can  fee  I  the  tingle 
as  it  penetrates  the  pores.  Grand 
for  lustrous  shampoo,  too. 


SAYMAN  PRODUCTS  CO.      DEPT.  (PT)  •  ST.  LOUIS  3 


Famous  Alums 


(CONTINUED) 


EDGAR  BERGEN,  poses  with  friend,  argues  about  who  is  most 
famous.  Bergen  claims  Charlie  would  be  speechless  without  him; 
Charlie  says  onlv  a  dummy  would  say  the  things  Bergen  does.  Charlie 
wants  to  go  to  NU.  retorts  to  Bergen's  objections  tbat  he  is  nothing 
but  a  blockhead  w'th:  "I  know  plenty  of  blockheads  that  go  to  North- 
western." Is  also  mad  because  Mortimer  Snerd  passed  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 


JUSTIN  DART  votes  for  himself  as  president  of  Senior  Class  in  1928. 
Now  president  of  Rexall  Drugs  Company  he  is  nationally  famous  for 
being  one  of  men  to  put  old  time  druggist  behind  a  melange  of  candy, 
magazines,  perfume  and  ice  cream  sundaes.  Reached  ultimate  fame 
in  1947  by  opening  world's  largest  drug-store  in  Hollywood,  gave  away 
several  thousand  balloons,  10,000  orchids  and  free  bandages. 
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MRS.  DAVID  O.  SELZNICK,  formerly  Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  formerly 
Jennifer  Jones,  formerly  Phyliss  Isley,  shown  walking  around  studio 
lot  hoping  to  bump  into  other  movie  stars  from  Northwestern. — 
Peggy  Dow,  Pat  Neal  or  David  Bruce.  Smile  might  be  for  days  in 
Northwestern  Speech  school,  oscar  awarded  for  performance  in  "Song 
of  Bernadette"  or  maybe  it's  those  movies  with  Joseph  Cotton. 


LOY  W.  HENDERSON,  shown  being  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
India  in  1948.  Before  accepting  present  post  he  was  counselor  and 
charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow,  minister  to  .Iraq,  charge  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs,  and  director  for  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 
for  State  Department.   Posts  were  held  at  intervals,  not  simultaneously. 

march,   1950 


OU 
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Look  smarter  this  Spring  in  a  softly  detailed  suit 
that  flatters  your  young  figure.  Add  accessories,  and 
you're  dressed  for  the  movies,  dinner  in  town,  or  your 
sorority  banquet.  Choose  yours  from  our  butter  cream 
solids,  or  dainty,  dashing  checks.  To  be  worn  under 
coats   now,    as   a   Spring   costume    later. 

All  wool  gabardine  costume  suit  .  .  . 
with  new  wide  collar  and  hand- 
sewn  detailing.  A  wonderful  Paris- 
i-nspired  skirt  that's  as  slim  as  your 
young  figure  .  .  .  choose  vours  in 
soft,  Spring  pastels.  Just  one  of  our 
smart  originals  for  young  budgets. 
Misses  and   Junior  Sizes.   Only  $25. 


m 


Here's  your  cherished  classic 
...  in  young,  houndstooth  checks. 
The  button-up  collar  takes  to  gay 
scarves  or  scatter  pins.  Choose  it 
now  .  .  .  wear  it  all  year!  Misses 
and  Junior  Sizes.  And  only  $25. 
See  our  moderately  priced 

Sportswear 

Lingerie 

Hosiery 

Southern  Wear 


2)o,  W 


2\\6l/2  Central  Street 
Greenleaf  5-2404 


Open 

9:00-6:00 

Friday  9:00  -  9:00 
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NAW! 

Let's  go  to  the  new 

WALKER  BROS 


Yes  sir.  If  you've  just  seen  a 
double-feature  at  the  Varsity, 
or  if  you're  only  out  for  an 
evening  walk:  stop  in  at  the 
new  Walker  Brother's  at  Sher- 
man and  Clark.  You'll  enjoy  it. 
And  remember — they've  got 
the  best  cup  of  coffee  in 
town  —  for  only  5c! 


IMKERBfiOS 


Still  at   1945  Central  St. 


Now  that  winter's  out  of 
your  system,  get  it  out  of 
your  car's.  Bring  it  over 
to  Zweifel's  today  for  a 
quick  change-over  to 
spring  vitality   and  pep! 


ifKeep  your  car  in  top  shape'' 


1622  Chicago  Avenue 
Evanston 


DAvis  8-3500 


Famous  Alums 


(CONTINUED) 


I-    JJtl 


CARL  GLICK,  author  of  "Three  Times  I  Bow,"  and  'Tm  a  Busybody", 
is  also  known  as  playwright,  play  director  and  authority  on  China  and 
Chinese-Americans.  Other  NU  alumni  in  writing  fields  include  Mary 
Jane  Ward,  Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  Wade  Nichols,  Edwin  Balmer, 
Frank  Smothers,  William  Hard  and  La  Mar  Sheridan  Warrick. 


AL  MOORE  shown  dashing  around  football  field  looking  for  models, 
sticks  tongue  out  at  NU  co-eds,  uses  model  from  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Moore,  a  halfback  at  NU,  played  with  Chicago  Bears  after 
graduation,  quit  them  for  more  lucrative,  and  enjoyable  job  of  draw- 
ing. Couple  of  years  ago  took  over  enviable  job  of  drawing  nationally 
famous  Esquire  girls,  is  impressed  by  beautiful  working  conditions. 
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by   Barefoot  Originals 


^^^ 


They're  here!  Slick  new  patents  in  our  swoop-cut 

Barefoot  Original  pumps.  And  since  it's  the  pump  you 

can't  get  enough  of — how  about  a  pair  in  navy  calf,   Balenciaga 

suede,  grey  suede,  or  red  calf — too!    14.95 


Evanslon 


544  North  Alichigan  Avenue  •  Chicago 
Oak  Park  South  Shore  Beverly  Hills,  Calijornia 


%   MISS  STEWART  ARCHIVES 
NOR  THWE S  TERN  U NIVER S I TY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


cigarette  that  Satisfies 
its  Chesterfield " 


Starring  in  Darryl  F  Z 

"TWELVE  O'CLOCK  HIGI 

A  20™ Century  Fox  Picture 
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...and  JASPER  T.CARTER, 
gsm       PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMER  says  - 

"Chesterfield  pays  the  top  price  to  get 
/■1\  -^  ,     the  very  best  mild,  ripe  tobacco.  -.y-  '^flf/^ 

.Chesterfield  has  been  my  cigarette      0^*-^**'"**,,  « 

fc.- ' '?*   for  over  35  years."       ^_  /->      -r-Zn       \tu       ""^O^0^ 

£| <7y  BLANCH,  N.C 
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cigarette  forYOU  to  smoke 


Chesterfield  contest —  see  page  17 


